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Kiev Fall Near: 


German Dreams 


Of Moscow Gone 


TS 


New Russian Generals 
Pile Up Impressive 
String Of Victories 


The Soviet offensive which 
opened in July, roared to power in 





August and scored its greatest vic- | : 


tories in September, continued to 
hurtle forward as October came 
around. The central and southern 
fronts are ablaze with fires started 
by the routed Germans from Smo- 
lensk te Dniepropetrovsk. 


The heaviest Russian blows were 
being directed at Kiev, Dnieprope- 
trovsk and Gomel, all key Nazi 
strongholds on the long eastern 
front, but numerous smaller, stra- 
tegic points were also under con- 
centrated Soviet fire. 


At Kiev and Dniepropetrovsk, 
fighting has reached the fiercest 
kind of street-to-street, hand-to- 
hand encounters. The _ Soviets 
Thursday night stormed Trukhanov 
Island, a bulwark in the Dnieper 
River before Kiev. In spite of the 
large German reinforcements 
rushed to the capital of the Uk- 
raine—the most important Wehr- 
macht base in Russia now that 
Smolensk has fallen—it was be- 
lieved that Kiev could withstand 
the Soviet tidal wave for only a 
few more days. 

Much the same situation existed 
at Dniepropetrovsk where Red 
Army units were swarming across 
two railroad bridges into the city’s 
streets. North of Kiev—halfway up 
to Smolensk—Gomel was wavering 
precariously as the German an- 
chor of the White Russian defense 
line. Soviet troops were only nine 
miles from the city and had 
crossed the river which constituted 
Gomel’s main protective barrier. 

The northern anchor of the 
White Russian line was also in 
imminent peril as the Soviets 
struck within 20 miles of Vitebsk 
which lies 75 miles northwest of 
Smolensk. 

According to a Swedish report, 
Adolf Hitler has ordered his gen- 
erals to hold the Dnieper River 
line at all costs. So far, the cost 
has been tremendous but the 
Wehrmacht has given no indica- 
tion that it could hold this line 
any better than it held the Desna 
River line at Bryansk or the Do- 
nets River line at Stalino. 

Any German hopes that the 
swastika might some day fly over 
Moscow were utterly dissipated last 
Saturday night when Soviet troops 
hammered their way through the 


(Continued on Page 3) 


Japs Fall Back 
Yard-By-Yard 


ALLIED SOUTH PACIFIC 
HEADQUARTERS, Oct. 1 — Allied 
ground troops yesterday ended a 
week of bitter, yard-by-yard 
struggle for the Jap New Guinea 
base of Finschhaven only 700 yards 
from their goal. A communique 
from General Douglas MacArthur’s 
headquarters said three prongs of 
Allied columns from north, west 
and south were inexorably con- 
verging on the Jap garrison, which 
was already under Allied artillery 
fire. The Japs yesterday launched 
three night attacks, trying hard to 
hold up the inevitable fall of the 
base, but all were beaten off. 

Some observérs believe that Al- 
lied air or seaborne blows at either 
Wewak or Madang, north of 
Finschhayen, may come before 
Finschhaven itself falls. They point 
out that a few weeks ago, when 
Salamaua, to the south, was hem- 
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WASHINGTON—John L. Lewis, 
America’s “greatest” labor leader 
to thousands of the nation’s coal 
miners but the current No. 1 bo- 
geyman on the home front, isn’t 
talking at the moment. At least 
he isn’t saying anything which can 
be enclosed in quotation marks for 
The Stars and Stripes or any other 
newspaper. 
But you can’t spend an hour or 
even .15 minutes talking with Mr. 
Lewis without forming some defi- 
nite opinions about one of the 
most important men in America 
today—whether you consider him 
the champion of labor's rights or 
the most dangerous saboteur of 
America’s war effort. 

John L. Lewis knows that he is 
probably "the most hated man in 
the country among American sol- 
diers overseas and especially in the 
North African theater.” (The quo-' 
tation marks are our own—that 
was the proposition as we put it 
to him.) 

He realizes, too, that 90 percent 
of the troops at the battlefront 
would like nothing more than to 
see him "jailed, hanged or shot at 
sunrise and his miners inducted 
into the Army.” Mr. Lewis is sorry 





Roosevelt Hits 
Keyhole’ Press 


WASHINGTON President 
Roosevelt, shirt-sleeved and stern- 
faced, at his press conference this 
week delivered a stinging lecture 
on the evils of "keyhole” journal- 
ism in giving official recognition 
for the first time to rumors of a 
shakeup in the Army’s high com- 
mand. The rumors had reported 
that General George C. Marshall, 
Chief of Staff, would be tramsferred 
to another post. 

At the same time, however, the 
President declared that he had no 
announcement to make concerning 
such a transfer and that the "if 
and when” of such an: announce- 
ment would come at a time of his 
own choosing. 

In discussing the Marshall af- 
fair, the President loosed blistering 
criticism at the McCormick-Patter- 
son press (the Chicago Tribune, 
the New York Daily News, the 
Washington ‘Times-Herald) and 
others who, he said, had promoted 
the rumors of General Marshall's 
being "kicked upstairs” at the in- 
stigation of “powerful interests” 
and which attacked the New Deal 
as "about to seize control of the 





Rrne subject of General Marshail 
was brought up after the Presi- 





med in as Finschhaven is now, Al- 
(Continued on Page 8) 


dent finished a few announcements 





John Lewis Sighs— 
But Not In Quotes 


By T-Sgt. JOHN WILLIG 
(Stars and Stripes Staff Writer) 


the soldiers feel that way about 
the miners. He believes such an 
attitude reflects ignorance of min- 
ers’ problems and hazards, and 
failure to understand the hardships 
facing miners living on prewar 
wages in the rising war-prices 
economy. 

As for his own reaction to the 
soldiers’ dislike, he showed no par- 
ticular worry or concern. Rather, 
he seemed to take it as a matter 
of course, with the unruffled air 
of the martyr facing the lions and 
unbelievers in some Roman am- 
phitheater. 

"Most men overseas agree that 
miners are underpaid and deserve 
a break, Mr. Lewis, but why strike? 
The fighting men can't strike for 
any reason. Can’t you arbitrate or 
even wait until the war's end to 
make your demands?” 

The famous bushy eyebrows 
came down at that question and 
he looked pained. There are many 
angles that in fairness to the 

‘Continued on Page ”! 


This Round’s On 
The Revenooers 








ATLANTA—The word got around 
that the revenooers were pouring 
contraband moonshine into the 
gutter. Before you could say Carrie 
Nation, a crowd had assembled, 
armed with coffee cups, glasses, 
dippers, pots and pans and began 
salvaging what they could. State 
revenue agents had found the 
liquor in a closet of a home near 
Oakland Cemetery. 


Foggia s Capture 
By Land Action 
Spurs Air Drive 


ALLIED FORCE HEADQUAR- 
TERS, Sept. 30—While bombers of 
the Northwest African Air Forces 
were weather-bound at their bases 
the early part of this week, the 
greatest potential air news of the 
Italian campaign was being made 
by a mobile force of the 8th Army 
which sliced inland from the 
Adriatic to capture the great Fog- 
gia system of airdromes. 

The capture of the main air- 
drome and its 12 satellite fields, 
regarded by airmen as one of the 
great prizes of the Mediterranean 
war, brought immediate acclaim 
from Allied military observers who 
pointed out that southern and 
eastern Germany as well as the 
Balkans would now be within easy 
range of our bombers. 

President Roosevelt told a press 
conference in Washington that a 
very large part of Germany had 
been sleeping safely beyond bomb- 
ing range but that with the cap- 
ture of Foggia this was no longer 
true. The President said he be- 
lieved the German general staff 
regarded Foggia as one of Europe's 
most strategic sites. Secretary of 
War Stimson described Foggia as 
being “of great strategic advantage 
to the Allies.” 

Flying south to north against 
Germany, our bombers could. es- 
cape much of Europe's bad winter 
weather. A radius of 600 miles 
from Foggia — medium bomber 
range—would reach Marseilles in 
southern France, would cover all 
of Italy, the lower one-third of 
Germany and all the Balkans ex- 
cept a part of Rumania. 

Berlin is approximately a 1,400- 





‘Continued on Page 8) 





ALLIED FORCE HEADQUAR- 
TERS, Oct. 1—German tank fire 
Tuesday killed three distinguished 
war correspondents, two British 
and one Australian, on the Naples 
front, in the greatest single loss 
suffered by the Allied press since 
the outbreak of the war. A fourth 
British correspondent was slightly 
wounded while a group of Amer- 
ican reporters narrowly escaped 
death. 

Those killed were Alexander B. 
Austin of the London Daily Herald, 
who distinguished himself by 
coverage of the Dieppe Commando 
Raid in August, 1942; William 
Munday, representing the Sydney 
(Australia) Morrling Herald and 
the London News Chronicle, one of 
the world’s most widely traveled 
war correspondents, and Stewart 


Three War Writers 
Killed By | Nazi Fire 








(Continued on Page 2) 


Sale of Reuters, who was on his 
first assignment abroad. Basil 


Gingell of the Exchange Telegraph 
Agency received slight wounds. 


The correspondents, together 
with Seymour Korman, Chicago 
Daily Tribune and Mutual Broad- 
casting System; M-Sgt. David 
Golding, Stars and Stripes; Relman 
Morin, Associated Press; Herbert 
Matthews, New York Times, and 
Farnsworth Fowle, Columbia 
Broadcasting System, were watch- 
ing British artillery mortars pound 
a group of enemy tanks at a cross- 
roads in a small town which the 
Allies had captured only a short 
time before. 

*Down the road I could see Mark 
Ills 600 yards away,” Korman 
wrote in his dispatch to the 
Tribune. "A half dozen times our 
shellf scored bullseyes on two of 
those tanks—the attack being skill- 
fully directed from a recon car op- 
posite me and just out of the angle 


Great Triumph 


Month 


After Invasion 


| ALLIED FORCE HEADQUARTERS, Oct. 1 — The 
Allies entered’ Naples today. One month after the first 
Allied soldier set foot on the Italian mainland, Italy’s 
third largest city and largest port fell to Lt. Gen. Mark 


Naples’ fall was the biggest triumph of the entire 
|Mediterranean campaign. The end came after several 
| weeks of the grimmest fighting in the toughest terrain 
*yet encountered by Allied 


troops in this theater of war. 
Just how much is left of 


Naples has not yet been dis- 
closed. For the past several days, 
however, air photo reconnaissance 
revealed that the city was being 
systematically destroyed, that ships 
were being scuttled and that docks 
and waterfront installations had 
been completely blasted. 

But military observers have 
pointed out that no port can be 
totally destroyed, and that Naples 
should be able to accommodate in- 
coming Allied shipping within a 
very short time. As a case example, 
they pointed to the terrifically- 
blasted port of Tripoli, which was 
restored to use within a few weeks 
after its capture last January. 

FATE SEALED 

The fall of Naples seemed immi- 
nent as early as yesterday, when 
a strong armored force of the 5th 
Army punched through cornfields 
and orchards past the coast town 
of Torre Annunziata, important 
iron and steel center only 11 miles 
from the heart of the city. That, 
plus the American push into Avel- 





WASHINGTON—A merican 
casualties in the North African 
theater of war—including Italy 
and Sicily—were slightly fewer 
than 12,000 killed, wounded and 
missing between July 10 and 
Sept. 15, Secretary of War Stim- 
son told a press conference. 

Mr. Stimson said American 
casualties at Salerno had been 
less than feared, totaling 3,500 
up to Sept. 15. British authori- 
ties announced recently that 
5,211 British soldiers were kill- 
ed, wounded or missing in the 
Salerno area as of Sept. 20. 





lino, important rail and road junc- 
tion town 30 miles directly east of 
Naples, made any German stand 
in the Naples area impossible. 
The fate of Naples was actually 
sealed some -time ago when 5th 
Army troops firmly secured their 
beachhead and swept the Germans 
off the high ground at the same 
time that the British 8th Army 
rushed up to take Foggia, on Italy's 
east coast. 

RIVER LINE 
The next logical defensive line 
for Field Marshal Albert Kessel- 
ring’s Nazi divisions seems to be 
the high ground near the Vol- 
turno River near the town. of 
Capua, about 18 miles northeast 
of Naples. 
Closely coupled with the spectac- 
ular Allied advance was the an- 
nouncement this week of a meeting 
of the Allied Commander in Chief, 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, with 
the Italian premier, Marshal Pie- 
tro Badoglio, to discuss the most 
effective means of using Italy's 
armed and naval strength against 
their common enemy, the Ger- 
mans. 
This week ended on the most 
optimistic note since the initial 
5th Army invasion of the Salerno 
beaches 22 days ago. The British 
and Americans had come a long 
way from those first touch-and- 
go days when strongly reinforced 
German divisions were throwing 
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Flashes From The 
Italian Front Lines 


THINGS WERE QUIET at the front and Pvt. John De Augero 
grew restless: On impulse, John and two of his buddies, T-5 William 
Fox and Cpl. George Pflug, took off from their hilltop on the Italian 
front not far from Mount Vesuvius and headed for German lines. 
Picking their way carefully along the back roads, the three men ar- 
rived at an Italian garrison. John put his knowledge of Italian to 
good use and asked for an officer willing to give American mortar 
men information to help blast the Nazis off their local perch. With 
an Italian captain in tow the Americans headed back for their own 
lines and reported to battalion CP where, before star.led officers, they 
told their story and produced as evidence their Italian captain—mili- 


tary maps and all. 
a e om 


THE MILITARY VERSION of a Broadway backdrop was found 
in Salerno, where the Nazis had construc.ed false-front houses to 
hide a large railway bridge and fool any naval forces coming into 
the bay. Curious Americans often stop and look at this bizarre bit 
of camouflage with amazement, There is a path behind the false 
tronts that leads through the wooden scaffolding to carefully hidden 
gun emplacements. To persons passing directly in front of the houses 
th.y are obviously false, but occasionally people are fooled, especially 
in the dark. On the front door of one of these ersatz houses is tacked 
an AMGOT notice. On it some wag has scribbled, "Nobody lives 


here Annie more.” 
* * ee 


TWO OF THE LUCKIEST GUYS in Italy, by their own admis- 
sion, are Cpl. Edward Zupancic, Cleveland, Ohio, and Pvt. Leon 
Mengle, Selingrove, Pa. Both men are stationed in the picturesque, 
lere-laden village of Ravello, north of Salerno. For years it has been 
a tourist’s haven and some writers have called it the most beautiful 
spot on earth. There are two villas in town which are especially fa- 
mous. In Villa Rufolo, Richard Wagner wrote the second act of the 
cpera ”Parsifal,” and Villa Cimbrcne was the spot where Leopold 
Stokowski kept his much-publicized rendezvous wih actress Greta 
Garbo six years ago. "Sure is nicer than Bizerta,” said Cpl. Zupancic 


happily. 
> = 4a 
DISHPAN HANDS and bent backs are no problem for cne en- 
gineer outfit in Italy which brought its own washing machine with 
it. "AN you do is fill it with gas,” says Pvt. Albert Ellyson, Minerai 
Wells, Tex., "and it does the rest. No, we don’t have a refrigerator.” 
es = oe 
THE BAD TREATMENT they suffered at the hands of the 
Germans is the favorite topic of the Italian civilians in every town 
captured by the 5th Army. Pvt. Rudolph Fernandez, Chicago, who 
speaks Italian, told how the mayor of: Contursi was almost killed by 
the Nazis. He was carrying a barrel of wine which the Germans 
thought was gasoline. They pulled a gun on him but finally let the 
mayor go, Fernandez said. o ° 
> 


THE ARTILLERY got three mobile 88s in Acerno. The infantry, 
with their anti-tank guns, got at least three others of the 18 re- 
ported in the vicinity. "Give the whole anti-tank platoon a lot of 
credit,” said their fellow doughboys. The platoon was lead by a ser- 
geant known as "Double-O” Fish, with Cpl. Jim W. Hynes, Sioux 
City, Iowa, as second in command. Another man, Pvt. Ivan F. Row, 
Sebastopol, Cal., used his anti-tank weapon to good effect against a 
pillbox, scoring two direct P nae e ~ 


HISTORIC POMPEII, devastated by Vesuvius in 79 A.D., was in 
better shape than some villages hit by German shells attempting to 
stem the Allied advance, the first Americans into the area repor ed. 
As the Yanks passed through the nearby new town of Pompeii, they 
reporied: "The civilians noticed who we were and began to clap their 
hands. They did it as sedately as if they were applauding the second 
act of Rigoletto at the ar 8 Carlo Fame ee in Naples.” 





THE YOUNG IRISH officer had been wounded when he braved 
snipers’ bullets to inspect a mined bridge. As he lay on the ground, 
he shyly asked an American correspondent to give his regards to an 
American girl back in wayeee, N. J. o 

a 


1ST. LT. ALYS LOUISE SALTER, Alexandria, La., has compiled 
an envious record. She was the first nurse to land in North Africa. 
Nurse Salter led the girls in blue into Sicily and she was the first to 
land in Italy. Now the head nurse at a front-line evacuation hospital, 
her main ambiiion she says, is  X lead > way back to the States. 

- 

DESIGNING ALLURING bathing suits for women wouldn’t seem 
to be exactly the best background for leading a tank company 
egainst Nazi anti-tank guns, but Capt. Norris H. Perkins, Milwaukie, 
Ore., proved in Sicily that the hand that sketches dainty water wear 
can easily become a mailed fist. A former designer for Jantzen 
Mills, Capt. Perkins recently received the Distinguished Service Cross 
for bravery in action in oy. He directed an attack which captured 
or destroyed three 90 mm. self-propelled guns, four 75 mm. anti-tank 
rune ond revesc] machine eun nests. 


‘Buzzard’ Plays Role 
Of Enemy Gun Bait 


LONDON—The “Buzzard” has 
had its share of action in Af- 
rica, Sicily and Italy, but not 
until this week were details of 
this snug, low-wing monoplane 
released. Known officially as 
the Taylorcraft Uls:er ITI, the 
plane was dubbed the "Buzzard” 
by the British 8th Army, which 
has used it for observation and 
as bait for enemy guns. 

The “Buzzard” has a_ top 
speed of only 130 miles an hour, 
can go 25 miles on a gallon of 
gas and can take off within 50 
yards. A road or creekbed is 
said to provide an ample land- 
ing ground. Its abiliiy to fly in 
small circles makes the plane an 
extremely difficult target. 











John Lewis Speechiess 





miners’ case should not bé skip- 
ped. Briefly, this seems to be the 
Lewis view: 

The mine workers were not en- 
gaged in a strike. The wage agree- 
ment between mine workers and 
operators had ended, the operators 
refusing to give a contract carry- 
ing portal-to-portal, travel-time 
pay such as is given in the metal 
mines by railroads and other in- 
dustries. Since the wage contract 
was not renewed to the satisfaction 
of the miners, there was nothing 
left for them to do but cease work. 

That's the Lewis version—a ver- 
sion which, incidentally, does not 
take into account the consistent 
Lewis snubbing of the War Labor 





FDR Hits ‘Ke vhole’ Press 








on other matters when a reporter 
observed that there had been many 
rumors or prospective changes in 
the Army command and asked: 
"Can vou say anything about 
them?” 

The President literally rolled up 
his sleeves and began reading, first, 
a news story and, then, two edi- 
torials from the New York Herald 
Tribune concerning the Marshall 
report. 

The story, the President said, 
was written by the head of the 
I.N.S. bureau in Washington and 
he said he wanted it emphasized 
that it was written by the head of 
a great news agency. The story, 
which appeared in the Washington 
Times-Herald, referred to the 
“storm of criticism” aroused on 
Capitol Hill by the _ proposed 
switch of General Marshall as 
European theater commander 

: SHAKEUP PLOT 

The story was headed, "Army 
shakeup plot perils 16 commands,” 
and added thai "a group of in- 
fluential White House advisers” 
pianned to give Lt. Gen. Brehon 
Somervell personal control of 22 
billion dollars next year through a 
complete reorganization of Army 
production machinery. 

The Times-Herald is published 
by Eleanor Patterson, cousin of 
Col. Robert McCormick, Chicago 
Tribune publisher, and sister of 
Capt. Joseph Patterson, publisher 
of the New York Daily News. 

The President further read a 
paragraph stating that the motive 
is "to use the Army’s vast produc- 
tive program, excepting aircraft, 
as a political weapon in the 1944 
Presidential campaign.” 

Laying this clipping aside, the 
President then read from two Her- 
ald Tribune editorials, one of which 
declared that "the mix ure of .n- 
authenticated news, rumor, guess- 
work and innuendo which has ex- 
ploded a teapot tempest around 
General Marshall is a brilliant ex- 
ample of how to obstruct the war 
effort and of the vices of that 
whispering gallery of journalism 
into which we seem to be sinking.” 


DISUNION NOTE 


The other Herald Tribune edi- 
torial referred to the "sleepless ef- 
forts. of the Patterson press to 


(Continued from Page 1, 








spread disunion among the Allies 
and confusion in the planning of 
the war.” 

The editorial went on to say 
that while necessary secrecy was 
one of the causes of the situation, 
"it has been aggravated by much 
less mecessary secrecy to which 
this tempts officials’ minds.” 

The President agreed with this 
last. When asked if he could do 
anything to stop official leaks, the 
President said no, that there were 
too many people who must know 
many plans in advance, that only 
ten percent of Washington official- 
dom lets such leaks through. 

Earlier General Marshall au- 
thorized an official statement ex- 
pressing "the greatest confidence 
in General Somervell” and adding 
that "there is nothing but com- 
plete harmony and .cooperation” 
between them. 

Secretary of War Henry L. 
Stimson also told the press that 
Mr. Roosevelt has "absolutely re- 
frained from interfering in any 
way with the War Department in 
the choice of any generals of the 
Army and in their duty assign- 
ments.” 


Educator Advocates 
New Trend In Study 


SAN FRANCISCO — Dr. Donald 
Tresidder, president of Stanford 
University, said last week that 
public administration should take 
its place beside medicine and law 
in the future training of American 
youth. Regardless of what course 
of study the future citizen might 
choose, the educator said, the 
feundation of specialization must 
be liberal] arts and humanities. 


OPA To Freeze 
New York Rents 


—_—— 


NEW YORK — The Oftice of 
Price Administration has an- 
nounced that New York City will be 
brought under a Federal rent-con- 
tro] measure Nov. 1. Rents on 
heuses, apartments. hotels and 
rooming houses wil] be frozen at 
the March 1 level. 
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“DOUBLE OUT” 
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Board, a government agency sei up 
to handle just such disputes. 

Mr. Lewis wanis it known that 
he hates strikes as much as any- 
body and seemed sincere in‘ ex- 
pressing his preference for peace- 
ful settlements to gain the goals 
for his union. But come hell, high- 
water and war, the mine workers 
and their welfare appear to come 
first with him. In their turn, the 
miners seem to feel that if they 
can’t trust anyone else, they can 
trust Lewis. But this fanaticism to 
nis cause and his inability to give 
ground to the opposition, has 
made a failure of a potentially 
great man. 

SEEMS SINCERE 

You can’t escape feeling that 
Lewis is made of better stuff. He 
has an undeniable stature of 
mind. He is_ indefatigable. He 
seems sincere in his beliefs. Above 
all, he is honest as he undersiands 
honesty despite the mental images 
rene may have formed from news- 
papers and newsreels of an in- 
sufferable egoist with a lion’s 
mane of hair and bulldog 
ferocity of features. LewiS can be 
as persuasive, interesting and 
scholarly in conversation as any 
man in America. Yet he can be 
just as dictatorial, domineering 
and ruthless if he is crossed or 
balked or disputed in his state- 
ments. . 

Since May and the successive 
coal strikes, many letters from 
servicemen have come into United 
Mine Workers headquarters here, 
demanding explanations from the 
miners’ chief. Here, in part, is the 
reply Lewis makes through his 
public relations secretary: 

"Many men in the service seem 
to think they would trade places 
with the coal miners. The facts 
are that mothers of sons and.in- 
dividual miners are constantly ap- 
pealing to this office to have the 
War Manpower Commission release 
them from the job in which they 
are frozen so that they can join 
the Army and Navy. Comparative 
casualties as between coal mining 
and warfare—there were 138,213 
fatal and non-fatal accidents in 
the American coal mines in the 
past two years—should tell you 


why. 
PAY LOW 

"A skilled coal miner with three 
children earns an average of 1,450 
dollars yearly, little more than an 
ordinary government typist, while 
the front-line soldier with three 
kids gets approximately 1,700 dol- 
lars yearly in pay and allowances. 

"The UMW objects to being 
counted out of the game of re- 
ceiving wages commensurate with 
increased food and living costs. 
We object to the coal industry in- 
creasing profits 18 percent in the 
past six months despite higher 
taxes and conversion funds, when 
our workers draw an average of 
35 dollars weekly after deductions 
and thousands lack money to use 
ration stamps and provide them- 
— with even today’s restricted 

et. 

"American soldiers and _ sailors 
need have no fear of the mine 
workers failing to deliver the goods. 
The Bureau of Labor Statisties 
shows that no other basic Ameri- 
can industry has touched the de- 
gree of increased production regis- 
tered by the coal industry. Not a 
single American home went heat- 
less or factory closed during this 
war to date because of lack of coal 


mined.” 
STRONG CASE 


It is true that even those who 
disagree with Lewis—and many 
labor leaders condemn him as re- 
sponsible for the first national 
anti-labor legislation in the shape 
of the Smith-Connaly Bill—or who 
despise his methods agree that 
there is a strong case to be made 
for the mine workers in their ar- 
guments with the operators and 
the War Labor Board. But Lewis, 
unlike other labor heads, has fail- 
ed to indicate the faintest desire 
to cooperate in government plans 
to check inflation or put aside 
personal political dislikes for the 
duration to participate in such 


Today the nation is wondering 
what will happen on Oct. 31 when 
the next Lewis deadline comes 
around.There is no indication as 
yet that the controversial portal- 
to-portal issue will be approved by 
the War Labor Board, although 
Lewis’ plans currently look toward 
an indirect pay hike for miners 
through overtime agreements. But 
Mr. Lewis isn’t talking. 





PROMOTION 
WASHINGTON — Maj. 
léxander Vi 


A. . whe 
the Marines on Gued- 
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Duce Returns; 
Shuns Balcony 
For Back Door 


Reported Having Met 
With His ‘Fascist 
Republican’ Aides 


LONDON—A stout, 60-year-old 
man this week returned stealthily 
to Italy from an undisclosed hide- 
out in Germany. He was Benito 
Mussolini—a name whose mention 
once made the public squares of 
Italian cities ring with cheers. This 
week there was no indication that 
Mussolini’s return brought cheers 
from Italy. 

So far as is known—and news 
from Italy is scarce and difficult 
to appraize—Mussolini did not ap- 
pear on the celebrated balcony of 
Rome's Palazzo Venezia, from 
which he formerly made his most 
applauded and most  bellicose 
speeches. If he tarried at all in 
the capital which exulied in his 
ignominious exit last July, it was 
only long enough to meet with 
other members of his hew "Fascist 
Republican” government and de- 
clare Rome an open city, a desig- 
nation which the Allies have not 
accepted. It was not stated where 
the new seat of government would 
be 





Mussolini made no public ap- 
pearances at all—a fact which can 
be attributed only to uncertainty 
as to how he would be received. 
Neutral sources hinted strongly 
that the "Fascist Republican” gov- 
ernment owed its existence almost 
wholly to the strength of the Ger- 
man army. From northern Italian 
cities and from Rome there filtered 
stories of clashes between German 
troops and Italian civilians, of 
fierce reprisals taken by the Wehr- 
macht to maintain order. 


Ironically, it was just a year ago| 


this week that Adolf Hitler de- 
clared: "Italy and Germany .are 
fighting together on a whole series 
of fronts, and that is good, for it 
Shows that all the hopes of our 
enemies to be- able to loosen this 
union are idiotic and mad.” 


The "union” Hitler boasted of 
on Sept. 30, 1943 lasted less than 
a year. For both Hitler and Mus- 
solini it was a year of defeats and 
terrible disappoin.ments. And like 
Mussolini, Hitler has kept more 
and more out of the public eye. 
In the past 12 months he has 
spoken only seven times and never 
to a large audience. Thrice his 
speeches were read for him. Once 
he spoke by radio with no audi- 
ence in the room. 

The retirement. of the dictators 
from public balconies and arenas 
to secret council rooms was not 
the least dramatic evidence of the 
change sweeping over Europe. Fur- 
ther evidence lay in the fact that 
in Italy this week there were two 
governments—one, Mussolini's, and 
‘the other that of Marshal Pietro 
Badoglio somewhere behind Allied 
lines in the southern part of the 
peninsula. 


Bulgars Restive, 


‘18 Acts Recalled 


LONDON—This week marked 
the 25th anniversary of Bulgaria's 
surrender to the Allies in World 
War I. Bulgarian surrender came 
on Sept. 29, 1918, and was followed 
within less than two monihs by 
the complete defeat of the Central 
Powers. 

Observers in W: and 
London this week pointed out that 
while Bulgaria is still in the war 
on the Nazi side, the nation shows 
signs of restiveness and fear. At 
the same time they cautioned 
Strongly against any hope that 
early Bulgarian withdrawal from 
this war would lead automatically 
to Axis collapse. 

According to unofficial reports 
from Istanbul, the Germans now 


tion the chief Axis stronghold in 
the Balkans. According to this 
source, more German movements 
into Bulgaria are expected against 
the day when the Allies will strike. 


How pleased the Bulgarians are 
with the rumored Nazis influx is 
an open question. The Bulgars 
have strong Slavic sympathies and 
Hitler’s defeats in Russia are said 
to have led to a resurgence of 
feeling that Germany is doomed. 
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Fall Of Kiev Near 


‘Continued from Page I: 


inner defenses of Smolensk and stantin Rokossovsky, the 38-year- 
captured the city. To make the day old "boy wonder” of the Red 
complete, Marshal Joseph Stalin in’ Army, and General Nikolai Vatu- 
a triumphant Order of the Day tin, the Russian’s chief tank ex- 
also announced that Roslavl, to pert. 
the south of Smolensk, had fallen. Though a: punt, a 
. .' Rokossovs' is one 0 most 
a a Pn r* experienced commanders in Rus- 
the Russian operations and its loss ia. = ee — as Oa 
was a great blow which Berlin ##ack on Moscow in . 4 
could hardly explain away with the teen on Gatien cod es 
meting: alm Apel. oem Sian.” | mer he opened the offensive at 
YOUNG GENERALS |Kursk. His daring, flanking move- 
, . ments’ and sharp thrusts have 
The summer's astounding viC- gained uninterrupted successes 
tories on the Russian front have during the summer and his forces 
been won largely by a new group driving west and southwest from 
of extremely young and forceful Chernigov, Bachmmoh and Preluki 
generals. While most of them gain- constitute the msc serious threat 
ed some experience in World War to Kiev. 
I and were high-ranking officers 
in the early fighting in the sum-| 
mer and fall of 1941, these young 








WENT WEST 


General Vatutin, after flanking 
Kharkov on the north, continued 


commanders came into full promi- 
nence in last winter’s victory at 
Stalingrad, which most observers 
consider the turning point of the 
war against Germany. 


The old Russian leadere—men' 


like Voroshilov, Timoshenko and 


westward and has hurled the Ger- 
mans out of the heart of the 
northern Ukraine, and is now op- 
erating closely with Rokossovsky. 


General Ivan S. Konev was 
credited with the major share of 


Budenny—no longer command in the Kharkov victory, for which he 
the field. Timoshenko is command-, Was promoted from colonel gen- 
ing a large, but inactive army on eral. Wednesday nigtit his forces 
the northwestern front around broke into the rail center of Krem- 
Staraya Russa. The other marshals enchug, on the Dnieper River be- 
of the famous trio are reported to tween Kiev and Dniepropetrovsk, 
be doing brilliant, though largely 2nd probably will drive southwest- 
unpublicized, work as members of Ward to cut off the German troops 
the Seviet Supreme Command, di- fleeing from the southern Ukraine. 
rectly under Marshal Stalin in General Konev may also send 
Moscow. ,flanking movements northwest hn 

‘flank Kiev and southeast to take 
tri ee an oe cats Part in the final battle of Dniepro- 


of General Vassily Sokolovsky, potrovek a 
driving from the east and north- SAVED ROSTOV 
east, and General Markian Popov,| The army waging the main as- 
pushing up from the south. The sault against the latter city, how- 
same pair was responsible for the ever, is under ‘General Rodion 
Russian breakthrough at Orel | Malinovsky, who last winter re- 
early in August, the first great vic- gained Rostov from the Nazis. 
tory of the summer. For his flank| He captured Stalino after break- 
attack on Orel, Sokolovsky was ing through the Don defense line 
to full general. Popov at Voroshilovgrad and has con- 
has scored several major successes tinued across the Ukraine at a 
in the past year, starting with the rapid rate, liberating Russia's rich- 
victory at Stalingrad, then leading est coal fields. 
the winter campaign's The Soviet forces 
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‘Cooling Off’ Period 
Needed, Says VFW 


NEW YORK — "Nothing short” 
of unconditional surrender by the 
Axis has been demanded by dele- 
gates to the national convention 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
Another resolution called for a 
postwar cooling-off period to en- 
able "those who will dictate the 
peace terms to be sure of the 
soundness of the plans they pre- 
sent.” 

The convention voted for partici- 
pation of the United States in cre- 
ating a postwar association of 
sovereign powers, but disapproved 
"world governments or _  super- 
states.” Before adjourning, the 
convention charged the War Man- 
power Commission with failure to 
correct “hoarding of youthful labor 





Yugoslav Forces 
Hold Advantage 
In Four Provinces 


Reports Persist That 
Italian Soldiers 
Help Patriots 


_——— 


LONDON—The military situation 
in the Balkans, where the German 
occupying forces were caught off- 
balance by the surrender of Italy, 
was still confused this week. 


The center of trouble for the 
Germans remained Yugoslavia. 
Patriot forces, fighting apparently 
under several different organiz- 
ations, had gained the upper hand 
in four mountainous provinces of 
the country, There were continuing 
reports that Italian forces in this 
area had joined in some places 
with the Yugoslav Army of Liber- 
ation to fight the Germans, but 
these reports could be put down as 
unverifiea and unlikely rumor. It 
was considered possible that the 
Italians might have turned over 
some of their ammunition to the 
Yugoslavs. 


The Yugoslavs seemed to have 
been most successfyl in interrupt- 
ing Nazi communication routes 
running down through parts of 
Serbia to Greece and Bulgaria. 
They also appeared to have seized 
a few small ports on the Adriatic, 
although none of these ports has 
railroad or even good road con- 
nections with the interior. 


The German hold, however, on 
Greece seemed not to be seriously 
threatened and, in fact, was ap- 
parently somewhat consolidated 
during the week. On the other 
hand, the British have now gained 
control of four islands of the Dodo- 
canese group, in the eastern Medi- 
terranean. This was done with the 
help of Greek forces, it was an- 
nounced, 


Queen Mary Gives 
Nazi Subs The Slip 


LONDON-—-Official sources here 
have disclosed that the 81,000-ton 
ocean greyhound, Queen Mary, 
took the equivalent of half a fully 
equipped division from England 
round the Cape of Suez to Egypt 
when the Germans were threat- 
ening the Middle East last year. 
The liner sailed at such speed that 
Nazi sub packs lying in wait were 
unable to fire a single torpedo, 
the report said. On another occa- 
sion the Nazis sent the heavy 
cruiser, Lutzow, into the Atlantic 
after her, but the fast ship was 








by large war plants.” 


unscathed. 








Airmen Find A Fight 
After Nine-Day Hunt 





By M-Sgt. DAVE GOLDING 
(Stars and Stripes Staff Writer) 


A FORWARD AIR FIELD IN 
ITALY—The pilots hopped off the 
jeeps in front of the operations 
tent and yelled: "We got three of 
them.” 

Their khaki shirts were stained 
with sweat. The excitement. and 
Strain of the mission was still in 
their eyes and their taut nerves 
found relief in shrill laughter now 
that they were back. 

The interrogation officer was 
waiting in front of the map with 
the objective neatly circled in col-{ 
ored crayon. The pilots filed in 
and the questions began. 

The fliers had just been out on 
a routine mission of bombing and 
strafing which carried them 30 
miles south of Rome. Ss 
downing three ME-109s, the flight 
knocked out a Heinkel 111 on an 
enemy airfield near Fondi, destroy- 
ed three trucks and attacked a 
German armored column of some 
40-50 vehicles. Miost of the planes 
returned with all their ammuni- 
tion used up. They usually do. 

The pilots were happy about 
knocking the MEs out. 

“This is the first time we ran 
into any in nine days,” said Lt. T. 
R. Vandervoort, Cleveland. 

The MEs were sighted as the 
flight was approaching the ‘air- 
drome at Fondi. Lt. Eugene W. 
Santella, Hibbings, Mont., 
out the 


rat race around the mountain. "I 
had to chase the joker around 
that mountain five times. It was 
funny,” Lt. Vandervoort said. 

Lt. W. M. Libbert, Evansville, 
Ind., and Flight Officer R. J. Bog- 
dan, Cicero, Il., joined the chase. 
Although Lt. Libbert was out of 
ammunition, he climbed over the 
mountain and attempted to dive on 
the enemy plane. Lt. Vandervoort 
finally caught up with the ME and 
finished it off. 

In the meantime, FO James F. 
Roberts, Hopeville, Ga., strafed the 
field and set the Heinkel ablaze. 
Then the flight regrouped and 
Started home. For the final touch, 
the pilots couldn't resist strafing 
the armored column heading 
southeast from Fondi te Forna, 
which they spotted on the return 
journey. 

All this occurred after the main 
purpose of the mission was ful- 


there, and effectively, teo. 

The A-36 cut its air teeth over 
Pantelleria and roared into the 
battle of Sicily. re still talk- 
ing about the job the A-36s did at 


height of battle. Our boys 





plane. 
The third ME led the pilots a 


on both items, 
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BENEFITS 
Dear Editor: 

While in the British Isles, I met 
and married an English girl. I 
would like to know if my wife is 
eligible for the 28-dollar depend- 
ency allotment. My wife is not an 
American citizen. 


Will she be eligible for this al- 
lotment and is‘ there any way that 
the money may be sent to her in 


England. 
—Pvt. James J. Hartzell 


(An EM’s relatives and depend- 
ents who are aliens, but otherwise 
meet all requirements, are eligible 
jor the benefits of the act grant- 
ing allowances to dependents of 
enlisted men. Applications, deduc- 
tions from pay, etc., are made in 
the usual manner. Payment is ef- 
jected by the Finance Department 
through specially designated Dis- 
bursing Officers, one of whom is 
located in the country where the 
dependent allottee resides. 


This method has been in effect 
jor more than a year and unit 
personnel officers should be able 
to give advice and effect an appli- 
cation for the EM concerned. 

Information given here has been 
extracted from pertinent regula- 
tions, but individuals should con- 
tact personnel officers who can ob- 
tain information from the Finance 
Officer.)—Editor, 





REGARDING CROCE 


Dear Editor: 

I am angered at your article 
"Croce, Famed Italian Liberal, 
Warns of Another Versailles,” 
which appeared in the Sept. 18 
issue. 

In this world conflict, the main 
victories of the Axis powers were 
made through Fifth Columnists, 
propaganda and deceit; the vic- 
tories of the Allies were all military 
ones won on the battlefields. Ex- 
perience teaches us that we have 
more to fear from our enemies 
when they fight a psychological 
warfare than when they try in 
vain to stand in our way with 
their weapons. 

Signor Croce comes to us after 
Italy’s unconditional surrender, 
bearing a very familiar theme. He 
warns us of another Versailles 





Treaty, crying: "Do not take ven- 
geance .. .” 

We do not seek vengeance, but 
justice for the two million Jews, 
the millions of Poles, the peoples 
of Central Europe, the Greeks who 
have died of starvation. We seek 
retribution for unnecessary blood- 
shed. 

Signor Croce, there will not be 
another Treaty of Versailles giving 
war a chance to start all over 
again 20 years later. We are de- 
termined to find this time a treaty 
much tighter so that the world 
can return to permanent peace 

From somewhere in Germany 
where the Italians could have sent 
him years ago if they had chosen 
to do so, the tired, subdued voice 
of Mussolini is speaking to the 
Italians once more. He was the 
idol of Italy when he was promis- 
ing the Italians Abbysinia, Savoia, 
Nice, Corsica, Tunisia. Italy ac- 
cepted a partnership with world 
enemy no. 1, when she saw @ 
chance for easy plunder. What she 
accepted was for better or for 
worse, and no amount of talking 
on Croce’s part will stave off the 
inevitable results of Italy’s disas- 
trous folly and violation of human 
rights and justice. 

—M-Sgt. D. A. de Lattre 


NO DEXTROSED NAVY 


Dear Editor: 

”"Presumption” was the correct 
heading for Capt. Benjamin B. 
Maxwell’s letter in your paper, Sat- 
urday, Sept. 25, for he presumes 
entirely in error the presumption 
that the Navy men get "a dozen 
or so bars of candy a week.” 

The word "Navy” like ”’Army” 
covers a hell of a lot of ground. 
No doubt there are ships as well 
as Army posts that ration, for one 
reason or another, their candy bars 
in excess of what you and I are 
able to get or feel we are entitled 
to have. 

However, there is a naval de- 
tachment, headquartered, at this 
writing, in this theater, that never 
exceeded Army candy rations and 
many, many weeks had to be con- 
tent with less. 

Our only source of supply hap- 
pens to be your Army, Captain. 

—George F, Brigel, SK-Ic 








Puptent Poets 





AMERICANA 


It’s funny how the little things, 

The things of small import, 

Have now become objectives that 

Our daily praycrs exhort. 

Those “ordinary” dinners when 

We'd finished our day’s work, 

And each one planned for some 
excuse 

The dishes chore to shirk. 

Remember all those parties that 

We'd planned for weeks before, 

Yet late that very afternoon 

We'd rush from store to store. 

No sooner was the food prepared 

Than bells began to ririg, 

And friends came piling in the 
house 

To laugh and dance and sing. 

Those days will soon be back 
again, 

But we'll enjoy them more: 

For we'll be wiser, better then 

And freed from thoughts of war. 

—Pfc. Sidney H. Safren 


—_ 


PINIONED THERE 

There are no tomorrows for such 
as we 

Who ride the wings of time and 
war: 

And yet we pause to hold and 
shield j 

Our brief sweet moments as they 


are. 
The hidden nights yuandI , 





Hushed in 
there ... 

We clutch our iove with hungry 
hearts 

And weep for tomorrows we dare 
not share: 

Perhaps there are no tomorrows, 
just todays, 

Then dear one, I shall love you, 


always. 
—S. Vezmar, ANC 


—_——— 


POTENT ABDULLAH 


On the sands of North Morocco 

Stood a tent, complete with Arabs 

Stood the home of old Abdullah 

Potent ruler of the desert: 

From the goat he made him 
wallets, 

—_ the tin he made him brace- 
ets, 

From the camel made he purses, 

Sold them to the U.S. soldier ... 

From the men he bummed the 
bon-bon 

And the chocoiot, and the chew- 


goom, 

Bummed them with a sad ex- 
pression 

With the tongue in cheek he 

ed them 

Took them to the wife and child- 
ren 

To the tent, complete with Arabs 

To the home of old Abdullah 


Potent ruler of the desert. 
—Lt. M. E, Mercer 
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Coughin’ Coffin 

The Coughin’ Coffin, that tamed 
B-26 Marauder which made its 
last combat mission to Milo-Tra- 
pani in Sicily on July 12, is still 


in Africa. Sgt. Harry Schloesser, 
a member of the original g.ound 
crew for the plane, came into the 
office and told us that the plane 
has not been sent hack to the 
States to sell war bonds, as crig- 
inally planned. Instead it’s been 
repaired and is now spending a 
dreary life of occasional test hops 
and eating the dust kicked up by 
its younger brothers going %ut on 
more important business. 

As a war bond salesman, the 
Coughin’ Coffin had everything to 
recommend it: it drew flak like a 
magnet, but until its last mission 
and crackup, nobody aboard had 
even been scratched. With over 50 
missions to its credit, it was the 
veteran of all B-26s everywhere. 

The point made by Sgt. Schloes- 
ser, who says he speaks for the 
rest of the ground crew, is that 
the Coughin’ Coffin as a war bond 
salesman would still be in there 
fighting. They don't like to see 
the world’s champion sitting here 
doing nothing. It makes them feel 
uncomfortable. 


C. S. R.. B. ° 


The Central Service Records 
Branch, known to its close friends 
as CS.R.B., raised its hand this 
week and asked permission to 
speak on the. theme that a sol- 
dier minus his. service record 
(WD AGO Form No. 24) is worse 
off than a citizen with no citizen- 
ship papers. 

Getting down to  busiress, 
C.S.R.B. gives a case example, a 
rather grim one, to be sure. You 
go to a hospital. You recover. Then 
you're sent to a casual pool, where 
you’re reclassified and dispatched 
to a new unit. Along the way, 
something happens to your serv- 
ice record: comes payday and 
there’s nothing for you; comes 
tetanus-refresher shot and you’re 
completely ignored. 

The first thing to do, says 
CS.R.B., is to keep calm. Speak 
guietly to your CO and ask him 
please to check your old organiza- 
tion and other places where your 
service record might be and also 
promptly initiate correspondence 
with the Central Service Records 
Branch, NATOUSA. 

Here’s where C.S.R.B. steps in, 
fighting. Tracer checks are sent to 
all likely places: replacement cen- 
ters, hospitals, your old unit. If 
that fails, they try a few unlikely 
places. Unless your service record 
has been spirited away, C.S.R.B. 
practically always locates it. If 
they can’t find it, it’s a pretty 
good sign that the termites have 
staged a banquet. In which case. 
your unit personnel officer wiil 
have to see that a new record is 
made out. Our best advice, for 
what it’s worth, is to stay out of 
that hospital in the first place. 


Shopping * Guide 

If you’re planning to get that 
Moroccan leather handbag to Aunt 
Gussie in time for Christmas, 
you'll want to know that Oct. 15 
has been set as the deadline for 
all Christmas parcels being sent 
from this theater to the States. 
This last mailing day before Christ- 
mas does not, however, apply to 
Christmas greeting cards, which 
may be mailed as late as Nov. 10. 
In case you've figured on saying 
your Merry Christmases through 
V-mail, there’s another deadline: 
Nov. 13. A little memorandum sent 
around by Hq., NATOUSA, sug- 
gests that units may manufacture 
their own Christmas greetings on 
facsimile V-mail forms, allowing 
five forms per individual in addi- 
tion to the normal allotment. 


A few items obtainable on the 
continent of Africa, the island of 
Sicily and the mainland of Italy 
are still out of bounds as gifts for 
Christmas, or any other season for 
that matter. In fact, you’re not 


them away. They include airplane 
or balloon instruments, binoculars, 
empty brass or copper shells weigh- 
ing more than two pounds, explo- 
sives, fire control instruments, 
name plates from captured equip- 
ment, optical instruments and 
firearms. We’re sorry if you planned 
to send Aunt Gussie the ailerons 
of a JU-88 for Christmas, but it’s 
no go. Would you care to see 


even allowed to retain, sell or give}. 





”W hat! 


No 





Coca-Cola?” 


—Sgt. John R. O’Donoghue 





COFFEE PARTY 


100 Sip In 





SOMEWHERE IN ITALY—Never 
again shall I sit down to a good 
hot cup of breakfast coffee with- 
out thinking of a hungry-eyed, hu- 
man circle on an Italian beach. It 
was merely a sidelight of war—a 
microscopic incident in the gigan- 
tic panorama of Mars—but it left 
a far deeper impression than many 
events of major military impor- 
tance. 

When.I began preparing that 
breakfast, it- had just turned day- 
light. A few fishermen were rigging 
sails on their boats, jabbering 
away in their own version of the 
Calabrian tongue. In the sireets of 
the little waterfront town hardly a 
human could be seen. But no soon- 
er had I dumped a tin of coffee 
into a canteen cup full of hot wa- 
ter than a hundred or more civil- 
ians suddenly appeared. They in- 
cluded men and women of all ages 
and the usual quota of bambinos. 


Silent Circle 


These people, strangely enough, 
did not utter the customary pleas 
of "mangiari.” Instead, they form- 
ed a silent, respectful circle about 
20 feet from the fire and just 
stared. Now and then they sniffed, 
and the expression on their faces 
was such that I hesitated to dig 
into my meat balls and spaghetti 
or raise the canteen cup to-my 


lips. 

As I hesitated, a middle-aged, 
well-dressed man left the circle 
and approached me. Obviously, he 
was a person of importance in 
that town and the logical spokes- 
man for the silent circle. 
Speaking in broken, halting En- 
glish, he said: "I beg your pardon, 
sir, but I would like to make a 
request. We are not beggars in this 
village, but we have not tasted cof- 
fee in three years. If you have a 
little to spare, we would most 
highly appreciate it.” 


Two Eggs Free 


I explained that all the coffee I 
possessed now reposed in the can- 
teen cup. And I said it with hon- 
est regret, as no one could look at 
those eager, pathetic faces without 
wanting to do something about it. 


They Say... 


MILLIE MONTI, 340-pound Billy 
Rose show girl and wife of 110- 
pound Victorio Yacopi: 
, "That business of size doesn’t 
mean a thing.” . 
REPRESENTATIVE MARY 
T. NORTON, of New Jersey: 
“Women are going to be push- 
ed in a corner, and very soon at 
that,” -_: 
TOKYO RADIO: 
"The entire American economy 
is about to fall apart.” 
TED FRIEND, upon his retirement 
as 2a Broadway night club re- 
/ 


* People should be lonely once 














something in Arabian jewelry in- 
stead? 4 —M. L. 





in awhile, it is good for them.” 


Ecstasy 


From Soldier's Cup 


By JAMES A. BURCHARD 
(Stars and Stripes Staff Writer) 


The spokesman thanked me and 
retired to his place in the circle. 
Before leaving, however, he handed 
me two eggs for which he refused 
payment. 

Somehow or other that coffee 
didn’t look so good to me. I started 
to drink, glanced again at the 
hundred-odd breakfast spectators, 
and finally beckoned to the spokes- 
man. 

"Here,” I said, handing him the 
canteen cup. "I have no more cof- 
fee, but at least there’s enough for 
everybody here to have a sip. It 
= remind them of the good old 

ays.” 


A Ritual - 

Then bégan a ritual. It was too 
bad that the folks back home 
couldn’t have seen it, particularly 
the good citizens who gripe over 
rationing. Each member of that 
circle took a small sip. He didn’t 
swallow it immediately, but rolled 
the liquid about his tongue as 
though it were priceless nectar. For 
ten minutes the. cup went from 
hand to hand, the only sound be- 
ing "ohs” and "ahs” of pleasure. 

At last the spokesman handed 
me the cup. It was empty. I took 
a drink of water, threw my gear 
into the jeep and left. The circle 
was still intact, but the faces were 
different. They looked more con- 
tented with life—and grateful. A 
hundred hands waved goodbye. 

I drove north, feeling pretty 
goo” myself. 


————SSEEEEE = 
| The Song 
For The Week 


(In response to requests, The 
Stars and Stripes herewith pub- 
lishes the words to a song now 
— in the States and over 

e. 











IN MY ARMS 


In my arms, in my arms 

Ain’t I never gonna get a girl in 
my arms? 

In my arms, in my arms, 

Ain’t I never gonna get a bundle 
of charms? 

Comes the dawn, I'll be gone, 

I just gotta have a honey holdin’ 
me tight; 

You can keep your knittin’ 
and your purlin’, 

If I’m a gonna go to Berlin, 

Gimme a girl in my arms tonight. 
(Repeat to "Comes the Dawn”) 

And I thank you for the many 
letters you'll write. 

As for something nice and cute 
and female, 

Ill never get it in the V-Mail, 

Gimme a girl in my arms tonight. 
(Repeat as before) 

ae for the thick of the 

You can wine and dine and ciga- 
rette me, 

But if you really wanna get me, 

Gimme a girl in my arms 
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TOLD 


Ninth Bars Nothing— 


Except Path Of Enemy g 


(Because of press censorshin 
regulations, Stars and Stripes 
has not been able previously to 
mention the Ninth Division by 
name in connection with the 
North African and Sicilian cam- 
paigns. Here, told for the first 
time, is the Ninth’s story.) 





WITH THE NINTH DIVISION— 
A regimental colonel; once a "yel- 
lowleg” cavalryman but now with 
the Ninth Infantry Division, was 
pinned down with his forward 
company during the attack on Tro- 
ina in Sicily. The time for the at- 
tack had come but the men did 
not rise to go forward. 

"We can’t make it,” the men 
mumbled, "we just can’t make it 
up there.” 

"H’it don’t make no difference,” 
shouted the colonel, and he stood 
up and began walking forward. 
Eighty-eights sounded off. When 
the shower of dust, rock and shrap- 
nel had cleared, the colonel was 
still walking forward. The men rose 
en masse and joined him. They 
took the hill. 

Fighting Outfit 

The Ninth has the kinda of 
leadership and spirit that makes a 
fighting outfit. The men showed it 
at Randazzo, the southern hinge 
of the last German defense line 
in Sicily. They showed it by their 
brilliant envelopment of Green 
and Bald hills in the Sedjenane 
valley campaign which led to the 
fall of Bizerta. They showed it in 
one of the bitterest battles of 
North Africa—the 28-day fight at 
El Guettar; and again when they 
forced march some 900 miles to 
help stem the Rommel thrust 
through the Kasserine Pass. They 
showed it when their three combat 
teams made landings at Safi, at 
Port Lyautey and Algiers last No- 
vember 8. 

Maj. Gen. Manton S. Eddy has 
been leading the Ninth Division 
tince July 8, 1942. In the last war 
he commanded a Ninth Division 
machine ‘gun company and was 
wounded in the Meuse-Argonne 
campaign. His Army career of 27 
years shows a continuous chain of 
successes. 


No Headlines 

The Ninth fought throughout 
both the North African and Sicil- 
jan campaigns, usually as combat 
teams attached to other divisions. 
This is why it has been left out of 
the headlines—for units smaller 
than a division have not been re- 
leasable. 

The campaign history can be 
best told in the operations of its 
Infantry regiments, allowing plenty 
ef credit for the fine support of 
the artillery, the engineers and the 
other units who fight with and 
back up the doughboy. 

The "Fighting Falcon” regiment 
is best identified by its slogan, 
"Anything, anywhere, anytime— 
bar nothing.” 

The slogan comes from their 
colonel, the same character who 
says "H'it don’t make no differ- 
ence.” He asked no one to adopt 
the triple A, but the idea behind 
the symbol was~ contagious, and 
how every man shouts out the slo- 
tan whenever the going gets, tough. 

A battalion of the "Fighting 
Falcons” commanded by Lt. Col. 
Robert B. Cobb, of Usk, Wash., 
after their ship had been. torpe- 
doed some 160 miles off Algiers, 
boarded their assault boats and 








By s Sgt. JACK FOILSIE 
(Stars and Stripes Staff Writer) 
kept on coming in, a°day late for 
the landings but among the first 
troops to enter the city. That 
staried off the fame of the "Fight- 
ing Falcons”. to which have been 
added their cilian victories at 
Marsala. Troina, Cesaro and Ran- 
dazzo. 

Its heroes included a Pfc, calied 
Jesus Flores, of Los Angeles, a 
doughty doughboy of Mexican de- 
scent who has killed more Ger- 
mans than he can notch on his 
rifle. "The Lord is on my side,” he 
says. 


Saved Colonel 

There is Capt. Felix P. Suttle- 
mire, with a DSC, a Silver Star, 
and a Purple Heart with Oak Leaf 
cluster. At Troina he and three 
men are credited with fighting off 
two platoons of Jerries and rescu- 
ing the regimental colonel who had 
been taken prisoner. "The colone) 
kept waving his swagger stick, tell- 
ing us to shoot the bastards and 
come and get him—and we did,” 
Capt. Suttlemire explained. He 
commarids the regimental cannon 
company. 

Then there was the stafi ser- 
geant, now missing in action, who 
upon returning from a _ successful 
patrol, blundered into his nervous 
outpost: "For God's sake, don’t 
shoot,” he shouted, "here comes 
the next President of the United 
States.” Capt. Joseph Wise, of Rock 
Hill, S. C., the regimental public 
relations officer, can vouch for the 
story; he was there. 

There are others like list Sgt. 
William C. Ogburn, who hiked 42 
miles in 18 hours; Sgt. John Fitz- 
gerald, a Divisional headquarters 














WITH AMERICAN FORCES IN 
ITALY—”We're making a run up 
north of Rome tonight,” Lt. Du- 
bose, the PT division leader, said 
casually. "Hear there may be some 
German shipping batting around 
off the Tiber. We're leaving in two 
minutes if you’d like to go.” 

"H-m-m, Rome,” I _ thought 
aloud. "That must be 125 miles be- 
hind German lines.” 


"About that,” the tieutenant 
nodded. "Gosh, I hope we run into 
something.” 


We were off in a minute, twist- 
ing out into the Mediterranean and 
north toward the Tiber in the 
fastest thing the American Navy 
puts on the seas, the PT or the 
MTB (motor torpedo boat) as this 
craft is officially known. 

Soon we were whistling by Vesu- 
vius, belching a high grey column 
of smoke against the twilight sky, 
and on past Naples. 

We were sitting in the mess- 
room, trying to eat as the boat did 
calisthenics. 

Lt. Edward Dubose, a handsome, 
easy-going Fort Worth Texan, 
looked over to Lt. (jg) George 
Steele, the boat’s skipper from New 
Bedford, Mass., who had just fin- 
ished a business administration 
course. at Harvard when he went 
into the Navy. 

"We're having an 
smooth cruise, I would say, 
Steele,” he observed. 


unusually 
Mr. 











Typical 40 Selectee 
Now ‘20 Years Older’ 





Charles E. Teed, the "typical 


American selectee” to whom Life 


Magazine gave a 12-page spread in its March 16, 1940 issue, is still 
typical, perhaps, but he is in no way a "selectee” any longer. 
This Ninth Division infantryman has seen action in both the 


North African and Sicilian cam 
Scratch. "I’m not so typical in 
solemnly, 


, coming through without a 
t respect, I guess.” he remarked 


Teed is now a corporal, second-in-command of a rifle squad. 
Of the original squad of 12, only five remain—Sgt. Sol Adler, Pfc. 
recree Suelflow, Pfc. Thomas Taylor, Pfc. William O’Donnel and 


Life’s story mentioneu Teed’s girl Violet. She was a waitress who 
Worked with him in his mother’s restaurant in Effingham, Ill. Teed 
married Violet shortly before coming overseas. It is her letters 


that "help al when 
F The lune ond fan 
Ollowing publication of Life’s 


More for that.” 
"No, I’ve not 
» "except that I’ve 


——— 


uch, I guess,” the handsome 
about 20 years.” 


is tough:” 


the 

meat that besieged the 24-year-old soldier 
yarn did not change 
marked man for a while,” said 1st Sgt. 
‘but he remained just like he was, and 


him. "He was a 
Harvey, Alloy. W. Va., 
guys liked him even 


corporal 


scout and Maj. Frank L. Gunn, of 
Crawfordville, Ga., who wears a 
helmet punctured by shrapnel. 
But perhaps the most famous 
character is the regimental] colonel. 
He took command during *the bat- 
tle of Troina, but no one knew 
about it until a front-line observer 
phoned to the command post re- 
porting that "there is an old guy 
out in front shooting like hel] and 
e€xposing us all to retaliatory fire.” 


Not ’Old’ 

When the colonel returned to the 
command post, the telephone mes- 
sage lay on his field desk. The 54- 
year-old West Pointer simply 
crossed out the word "gld” and 
earmarked the report on file! 

Another story coming out of this 
incident tells of a man, deep in his 
foxhole, who shouted to the "old 
man” to get down off the skyline. 
"Not me,” said the colonel, "I’ve 
got a sniper in my sights, which 
is more than you've got.” 

Another of the Ninth’s regiments 
goes by the name of the "Go- 
Devils.” They have acquired fame 
by their wide flanking movements 
through terrain which the enemy 
regarded as unpassable. The "Go- 
Devils” were one of two regiments 
which outmaneuvered the heavily- 
fortified German positions on 
Green and Bald hill. The same en- 
velopment worked again at Troina, 
Cesaro and Randazzo when the 
"Go-Devils,” with the famous 
French Goums, plunged across the 
Sicilian washboard, constructing a 
34-mile road through the _ wilder- 
ness to bring up their heavy artil- 
lery. It was so rugged that sup- 
plies sometimes had to be dropped 





"Yes, exceptionally smooth,” 
agreed Lt. Steele. "I can remember 
other times. Like the time a man 
was bounced out of that bunk right 
there and landed head first on the 
deck. He got out with a fractured 
skull, luckily.” 

"Luckily, indeed,” I said. "Just 
think, he might have been seriously 
injured.” 

Briefing 

After awhile I quit the farce of 
trying to eat and sat back tightly 
while Lt. Steele explained the pur- 
pose of this mission. 

"We're looking for German de- 
stroyers rumored to be on the 
loose north of Rome,” he = said. 
"We're not at all sure they’re there 
but they might be. Besides keep- 
ing our eyes open for them, we're 
to run in close to the Italian shore, 
to within a couple of miles or so, 
look things over and bring back a 
report on what we see.” 

Lt. Steele moved we go topside 
and get a taste of salt spray for 
dessert. He sprawled on his stom- 
ach right on the dead prow of the 
boat, stuck his head clear over it 
and tickled his nose in the water 
as the ship dipped. 

Apprehensively I flopped down 
beside him, digging my hands and 
feet in to keep from being blown 
off that 40-knot deck. 

"What makes a PT boat seems 
rough,” Lt. Steele screamed above 
the wind-and-water roar, "is just 
wha* you see here. The boat gota 
or top of the waves and then falls 
off. See, like it’s doing now. The 
falling off is the rough part. That 
is why sometimes a very bad sea 
will really be smoother for us than 
a medium one, merely because we 
can usually stay on top of the 
waves then.” . 


Simple Enough 

That seemed simple enough and 
while I was wishing for a wild, 
rough sea to come on we took a 
quick look over the boat. 

Prowtip to fantail she was tough- 
ness, 50 tons of fine mahogany 
and uncanny maneuverability, fast 
as flery hell and scared of nothing 
on, beneath or above the seas. With 
her torpedoes she would attack the 
biggest thing that. floats and then 
with her speed get the devil out. 
With her guns she was ready to 
make a party of it with anything 
that flounced her. 

Down in the charthouse Lt. 
Steele turned me — to. George 





was plotting a course that would 








oes 






”Former star boxer ... grappled with a Heinie .. .” 





by plane; not even the mules could 
make it. 

The battalion commanded by Lt. 
Col. Michael B. Kauffman, of 
Laramie, Wyo., has received a spe- 
cial citation for beating off a 
fierce counterattack in the Sedje- 


nane valley. When the attack had/ 


been repulsed, 116 Germans lay 
dead. During the same counterat- 
tack Capt. Matty L. Urbanowitz, a 
former star boxer for Cornell Uni- 
versity, grappled with a Heinie, 
grabbed his machine pistol and 
turned it on the advancing Ger- 
man squad. Another athlete, Lt. 
Morris T. McLemore, former foot- 
ball ace for Vanderbilt, has also 
had occasion to try his gridiron 
tactics on the enemy. 

The third regiment, nicknamed 
the “Raiders,” took the heaviest 
fighting at Safi, on the French 
Moroccan coast, was in on the kill 
at Bizerta and again at Randazzo. 


keep us close to shore all the way 
up and beyond Rome, so we 
wonldn’t miss any scenery. 

Higgins is a good example of the 
way PTs lure men from activities 
as difterent from this type of liv- 
ing as Fifth Avenue, New York, is 
from Licata, Sicily. He was finish- 
ing three years at the New England 
Conservatory studying for concert 
singing when he became interested 
in PTs and made off to a Navy 
boot Camp. 

PT men have to be versatile. For 
example, Bennie Brozyna from 
Chicago, is the ship’s cook but in 
addition to whipping up meals he 
takes his turn in the gun turret 
—and one night got a real hotfoot 
there when a shell went straight 
through the sole of his shoe. 

Higgins, shuffling along in a 
pair of rope sandals he had picked 
up on some Mediterranean island, 
took me forward for a look at one 
of the boat’s battle scars acquired 
in a running fight with two Ger- 
man E boats off the coast of Italy 
some weeks before the invasion. 


Lovely 30 Minutes 

The shell had entered at the 
port bow, sizzled through one of 
the men’s seabags, through the 
empty crew’s quarters and galley 
and into the unoccupied space ©. 
an ammunition locker an inch be- 
low where Higgins was standing at 
the time. 

"We had a lovely thirty minutes 
chasing those boats,” he said. 
"They kept giving it to us hot anc 
heavy but running away all the 
time and our boat had been dam- 
aged in a previous engagement so 
that our speed was down and we 
couldn’t overtake them. 

"But we poured plenty of shells 
into them for what they gave us 
Later we learned from Italian pris- 
oners that our fire killed the Ger- 
man E boat Mediterranean opera- 
tions commander who happened to 
be on board one of the boats « 
the time.” 

We were getting on up and Hig- 
gins and I walked over to the 
starboard side to squint our eyes 
through the moon-brightened night 
toward the shore. Lt. Dubose came 
up from: the charthouse. 

"Just passed a minefield,” he 
said. "Say, maybe you'd like to 
turn in and get a little sleep.” 

I remembered the case of the 
fractured skull and knew imme- 
diately I was never so wide awake 
in my life as right now. 





"We're about five miles below 
the Tiber now,” he said, 





About A Dash To The Tiber 


By BILL BRINKLE\ 
‘Special to The Stars and Strives) 





|But their bloodiest battle was at 


El Guettar. 


The Division artillery has seen 
action with every combat team. 
One time it marched 1777 miles 
through mountains, and then with- 
out rest was thrown into the gap 
against the Panzer spearhead 
pointed for Thala. The Germans 
did not get to Thala. 


But it remains for S-Sgt. Billy 
Booth, of Lynchburg, Va., to be 


}declared the most popular man in 


the division. He is the pie baker. 


The Ninth Division's insignia is 
a double quatrefoil of red and 
blue, with a white center and a 
background of khaki. It is well 
known back home for the Ninth 
has long been a "show division” 
and staged many reviews for Al- 
‘ied leaders. 


The Germans, too, have come to 
know it well. 








turned back to the bridge to order 
a course closer in. Coming in, the 
water was smooth and we could 
see humpy rows on a flat snore. 
Through binoculars they looked 
like small houses. Everything ap- 
peared as peaceful as Virginia 
Beach. 

We had just passed the point 
where the Tiber flows into the sea 
and I was thinking, well, this is 
duck soup, just like a moonlight 
cruise on the Potomac, when the 
plane came over. 

She came circling, high out of 
the sky, a dark, darting T, hum- 
ming across the side away from 
the moon. The men in the turrets 
swung their guns around, shoved 
their helmets on a little more 
tightly and waited there for her in 
silence. 

The moon spotlighted us as on a 
stage. "A million dollars right now 
for a cloud,” Ensign Stoney said 
tersely. 

But there was no cloud near the 
moon or anywhere in the sky and 
the plane kept shortening the cir- 
cle, a black threatening roar, un.il 
she was 300 yards away and the . 
same distance high. 

"Dead ahead, coming in,” clipped 
Lt. S.eele. "Guns on target.” 

The men wheeled their guns to- 
ward her, ready to give her enough 
PT hell to burn her panis ccf. 
Then she cut off and away. 


Return Visit 

Lt. S-eele let his binoculars slide 
down against his chest. 

"She'll be back,” he said. 

And there in a minu.e sne was, 
circling in the same way, until she 
was 300 yards off and dead ahead, 
as if coming in for a _ straddle. 
Again she ducked away. 


"The bastard,” someone said. 
"Why doesn’t he make up his 
mind?” 


"Let’s give him a dose the next 
time, sir,” one of the gunners said 
from his turret. "Let’s give it to 
him whether he comes in or not.” 

The skipper chuckled. "We'll 
see,” he said. 

A third time she came in, slith- 
ering around the sky, thrumming 
nearer and nearer to the same 
spot, grey and low ahead, almost 
poised there as if not quite decided 
whether to strike arms with her 
tough little adversary below. I 
could almost feel the muscles in 
the gunners’ fingers strain. Once 
more the plane stayed in a circle, 
then cut away toward Rome. 

She was gone and didn’t come 
again. 


and | back 
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This column was founded pri- 
marily to help soldier brothers and 
relatives get in touch with one 


another, but our files are rapidly 
becoming a museum of unclaimed 
objects lost by servicemen. 

At present, 
flowing 


our files are over- 
with lost letters, pocket 
knives, identity 
bracelets, wal- 
lets, photos and 
snapshots. 
None bears 2 
mame or any 
kind of identifi- 
cation. If sol- 
diers would re- 
wmember to tag 
- their personal 
belon g ings, 
many a lost ob- 
ject could be promplty returned. 


Brothers, the following calls are 
for you. Ist Sgt. Albert J. Jura 
sends out the first message for his 
two brothers on this side, Lt. Jo- 
seph Jura and Sgt. Bill Jura, and 
for Army Nurse Luella Martin; 
Pvt. Harold Wall, Pfc. Larry Wall; 
Sgt. John Hutnick, Sgt. William 
Hutnick; Robert F. Davis, Pvt. Ed- 
ward S. Davis; 2c PO GM Gilbert 
J. Crank, seeks twin brother, Sgt. 
Dilbert Crank; S-Sgt. Julian P. 
Hatchett, S-Sgt. J. Emmett Hat- 
chett; Pvt. Pete Soen, kid brother 
Mike Soen; Pfc. Lee F. Horgan and 
Pvt. William Horgan have just 
met here. They are now looking 
for a third brother, Gene Horgan, 
USAAF. Cpl. James G. Livesay, Jr., 
is still very anxious to contact 
Everett Leroy Livesay, USN. S-Sst. 
Robert Saunders seeks Pvt. Fran- 
cis Saunders. 

An open letter to Sgt. Sidney Or- 
dower: your father writes that no 
word has been received from you 
in a long time. Your new address 
is 3527 W. Grenshaw St., Chicago. 
Your family moved from Syracuse 
several months ago and your Dad 
thought you might not know the 
new number. He adds a ipt: 
“Mother is in poor health and a 
letter would mean much to her.” 

"I have reason to believe my 
wife, 2nd Lt. Miriam E. Walker is 
in NA,” writes S-Sgt. F. E. Walker. 

This concerns brothers-in-laws: 
Pfc. George Lineoln is | for 
Pvt. Wilson R. Drake; Pvt. Arthur 
Marshall, Christian Ulrich, Buf- 
falo; Get. Richard M. Madden, 








M-Set. Thomas G. Murphy; Pfc. 
Arthur M. Hayes, Pvt. Dave Chick- 
ey; S ic Louis Lessard, S-Sgt. 
Robert A. Woods; SM 2c John H. 
McPherren, Leon E. McPherren, 
believed to be a Pfc. 

The following are looking for 
cousins: Pvt. Albert Norcia, S-Sgt. 
Antheny Gian Grande; Pvt. Sel 
Consiglio, 3 gd Gaston Chagniot; 
Pic. Arthur H. Thurance, Pvt. Fred 
O. Weinbrandt; ,Pfc. J. Adamski, 
Leo Leon Adamski; S-Sgt. 
Walter L. Spratt, Lt. F. O. Hen- 
son, and Pvt. Bill Kent, 

Friendly get-togethers are in 
store for the following: Pfc. Wil- 





Lost Nurse 
liam Pintar, 


Johnny Bimia; H. 
Raskin, Lt. Maurice Levenbron; 
Cpl. Richard J. Ashy, Jr., Pvt. 
Lewis Shyrock; Pvt. Susan Sulli- 
van (WAC), Set. Leonard Duke; 
Paul Eldridge, yeoman 3cl, seeks 
Lt. Rey Lee Jennings; a letter for 
Naval Cartoonist L. L. Spitzer, 
write us; Pvt. John Mishalanie, 
Pic. Thomas Centalella; CM 2cl J. 
A. Oliveira and Cpl. Joseph Bor- 
gess sending out a call for Somer- 
set and Fall River, Mass., men; 
Pvt. Lerinza Simmons wants his 
Company to contact him and Pvt. 
John Henry Cravey desires his 
Battery Commander to write him 
in care of the hospital; S 2c D. E. 
Pitts; Jr., Cpl. Melvin Meason; Pvt. 
John Hass, Pvt. William MehIbaum 
and Pvt. Clifford Reynolds; Lt. 


James V. Collins, Pfc. 
Shaughnessy; Pvt. Charles “oo 
brough, Robert Millican, Houston, 
Tex.; Pic. Spurgeon C. Wilkerson, 
Carl Mushel; Sgt. Bernard Schutz, 
Morris Kravitz, Will Raymond G. 
Chapman who was seeking Pfc. 
William Dean Hudson send us his 
address. Will the men of Cpl. Reb- 
ert L. Fileece’s Company contact 
this column immediately? Also, if 
you happen to know Pvt. James E. 
McCabe, let us hear from you. 


Pfc. John H. Hall, Pfc. George 
P. Soams, and Trentonites; Low- 
ell Baker asks that Bud and Walt, 
Fall River, Mass., friends of Louise 
Morley, contact him for an urgent 
message; Pvt. Lee T. Hendley, Pvt. 
Thomas L. Allen; Sgt. Stanley Za- 
wada, Lester Galas; Sgt. Walter 
Krauzwic, Edward Zebrowski; Cpl. 
Harold D. Riley, Den Wright, Pat 
Touchae, Keith and Ardin Wilson 
or other Waterloo, Iowa, friends; 
L-Cpl. A. B. Moore, seeks American 
friends Pvt. L. Luchansky, Pvt. A. 
Zloch and Pvt. B. Schmenck who 
were rescued from a German pris- 
on ship last May; Pvt. Dayton P. 
Humphreys, Zeward Zeke Copeland 
and James Slaughter; Pvt. Wil- 
lard L. Stovall, Kenneth P. Stovall; 
New Hampshirites write Pvt. Paul 
Gendion; Edwin J. Schneider, Ber- 
nard Matheis and Bus McCraney; 
Pvt. Vernon ’'Tootie” Baumhardt 
is looking for Sgt. Archie Brandt, 
Campbellsport, Wis., both para- 
troopers; Lt. William A. Alexander, 
Lt. Clarence Joyce; Pfc. Clement 
A. Undeck, no address, wants Lt. 
Walter Hancock; Miss Dorothy 
Thompson is seeking T-5 Telon M. 
Miller; Pvt. Harry Reds Goldstein 
wants to contact Philadelphia bud- 
dies over here; Pvt. Leo S. D. 


Goodman calling Ruth Mae Horn- ' 


stein, ARC; S-Sgt. Joe Swarbrick. 
Dave ewman; Pfc. Howard J. 
Neff, Lt. Maxine Wells, ANC. and 
Lt. Floyd Rolf; Pfc. Joseph E. 
Hursh, S-Set. Alfred MeCarney 
and George E. Rubick; Pfc. Bill 
Victoria, Pfc. Whizzer White; Pvt. 
Harvelle D. Prescott, QM 3c Rob- 
ert F. Sleane and Charies Pete 
Pye; Earl W. McEachern. Perry 
Tapley; Cpl. Frank Les Ertle, Pfc. 
Donald Eugene Ertle; Mario Col- 
ero seeks Cpl. Russell Goodman. 
C. F. Speraw, Cox, wants to lo- 
cate Set. Nelsen “Tip” Speraw, 
former Penn. athletes 
—J.W. 





NEAPOLITAN SIGHTS 





Once Road Beautiful— 
Now Highway Of Death 








( By a Staff Correspondent) 


WITH THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
FIFTH ARMY IN ITALY — The 
ten-mile ocean-cliff drive from Sa- 
lerno to Amalfi, often described by 
travelers as the most beautiful bit 
of road in the world, has now be- 
ceme one of war's strangest battle- 
fieids 


This winding coastal boulevard, 
hued with infinite patience out of 
rock tha‘ rises almost sheer from 
the blue Mediterranean, now car- 
ries more traffic in a single day 
than it carried in peacetime 
monthly—and the traffic is far 
more deadly. 

In those lovely bays and inlets, 
where sailed and bathed the 
world’s royalty and society, fire- 
spitting warships are harbored and 
grimy Yanks and Tommies bathe. 

It is one of the strange sensa- 
tions of war: to sleep one night at 
Almalti’s world-famous Marina Ri- 
viera, the next night on the ground 
under the drenching of this re- 
gion’s first fall rain; to eat a leis- 
urely dinner at Ravello’s hotel Pa- 
lumbo, ard C rations 12 hours later 
in a foxhcle. For though all prewar 
Standards of ‘uxury have disap- 
peared, this famous vacation para- 
dise strives to keep up appearances. 
The Yankee soldier is not diffi- 
cult to please: 

All the resorts, hotels and villas 
are now coming under military su- 
pervision, and many under direct 
requisitioning, but for the first few 
days the invading dcughboys lived 
the life of a king. No doubt many 
of them, in years to come, will 
toddle a grandson on their aging 
knee, anc begin: "Now when I 
dined at the Hotel Mercedes-Mira- 
mare .. 

The Neapolitan villas, clinging to 
the cliffs or peeking out of cavities 
in the cliffs, shinc with whiteness. 
Where there are no cliffs there are 
steep terraced ridges, the work of 
centuries. terraces are shad- 


are the paths, and so, in spots, is 
the very highway itself. 

For contrasting color there are 
dazzling yellow cornflowers, and 
the bright Italian sun. Por the 
backdrop there is the blue Med- 
iterranean. 

And then the brown powder 
puffs again rise from the warships 
offshore and a second later comes 
the muffled explosion of the four 
and six-inch guns, to re-echo off 
the cliffs and through the dells on 
the road from Salerno to Amalfi. 

The beauty vanishes and men re- 
turn to war. 


Medalists 








duty.” Sgt. 
drowning mate and Pvt. Per- 


may stopped a runa jeep 





ed by luxuriant chestnut trees, by 
Orange and grape arbors, and so 


somewhere in North Africa. 








Blessed 


% OW 


Events 


From the ARC cable service, 
word has been received that the 
following named men are proud 
fathers. Our congratulations go to: 


Pic. Lester C. Diids, son, Sept. 15; 
Lt. Beauregard A. Russell, son, Sept. 23; 
Sgt. Albert F. Nemeth, Alberi F.aacis, 
Jr., Sept. 15; Lt. (jg) Ernest Williams, 
Persis Tracy, Sept. 23; Michael ‘irani, 
Michael Louis, Sept. 16; Lt. Tom Neal 
Helladay, Catherine Ann, S:pt. 16; Lt. 
Hareld 8. Diet, son, Spt. 13; Sgt. Jonn 
H. Wolterses, son, Sept. 244; Maj. George 
Menk, son, Sept. 11; Sgt. Neil Mebinson, 
Rosalind, Sept. 1; Sgt. Rebert Friednash, 
Rebert Anthony, Sept. 6: Lt. Meyer 
Brown, Howard David, Aug. 29. 


Pvt. Rebert J. Goetz, Lin Ann, Sept. 
4; Cpl. William A. Cassell, William J uh1, 
Sept. 12; Pfc. Chester B. Holiwick, t:m- 
othy, Aug. 26; Pic. Edward J. Lis, d uzh- 
ter, Sept. 19; Lt. Samuel J. Mariey, Jr., 
son, Sept. 9; Ph. le Vernen Whitten, 
Edward. Sept. 14; Sgt. Paul Pelovich, 
Mary Ann, Sept 2; Radioman 3c Ceoever 
Kellum, Pgul Cooper, Sept. 13; S Sgt. 
Charies Hi. Lesch, Enid Kae, Sept. 20; 
Set. Rebert E. Gadd, Cat _erine Ellen, 
Gept. 13. 

Jeseph Meciville, Barbara Ann, 
Sept. 4; Lt. Bebert Franklin, Robert 
. Chartes Lazanis, 
. William A, Ket- 











Martina, Aug. ; . 
William Robert, Sept. 17; Albert 
Tesla, Albert Francis, July 31; Pvt. Jerry 
Meille, Carol —_ Sept. ¢ _ Capt. Law- 
reace A. Long, Sept. : Sgt. 9 
H, West, Harry ‘Harding. or, " sept. 2. 


Pvt. William Charlies Rederick, William 
Lynn, Sept. 8; Cpl. Victer A. Schilling, 
son, Sept. 4; Pvt. Albert Nancei 
son, Sept. 2; Pvt. Michael C. Barbaretta, 
Mary Dianne, Sept. 11; S-Set. Fred C. 
Jenderny, Judith Elaine, Aug. 23; T-Set. 
Arvid M. Cataway, Arvid Marshall, Jr., 
Aug. 30; LeRey Kelly, Michael, Aug. 3); 
Set. Edward Frye, son born; Capt. Harles 
Vv. Hatter, Judith Harline, Sept. 23; Lt. 
F. M. Walrath, Jr., Mi-hael Ker, Sep’. 3; 
MM 2-C Loyal L. Rebinsen, son, Scpt. 5. 

Pvt. Kari C. Toltefsen, Nancy Ruth, 
July 41; Sgt. Jerry Paradise, Joyce Ger- 
aldine, July 13; Lt. Charlies M. Densier, 
—— Jr., July 2; Pfc. Rebert Arliagton 
w 


Pvt. Raymond E. Kubner, bey, S.pt. & 
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CHAPLAIN LT. COL. qwunesase E. KING, ene City, Mo., 
dresses the shrapnel-injured foot of a child in Eboli, Italy. 
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Port Battalion Saves 
Cargo, But Its Work 


By Sgt. RAY 


REYNOLDS 


(Stars and Stripes Staff Writer) 


He had known them when they 
tumbled out of their wooden 
bunks in the morning, pulling on 
fatigues, talking about yesterday's 
tonnage; and he had known them 
when they came in at night, dirty 
and tired, some too tired to talk, 
others thriving on every minute of 
soldier stevedoring. 

But he had not known them as 
men working en ships, because he 
was a company clerk and to him 
they were mostly names on a duty 
roster. When the sick list jumped 
skyhigh one day, and the first 
sergeant, grinning, told him to dig | 
cut his fatigues, the typewriter 
commande did as he was told. 


His fatigues were the only clean 
ones as the two gangs of 45 men 





lined up in the dawn outside the 
barracks. They were going out to 
a ship lying stricken five miles 
beyond the lighthouse. It was a 
freighter which had run aground 
during an air raid. The wreck 
was cracking up, but there were 
barrels of oil and jeeps and tanks 
aboard, and they had to be sal- 
vaged. 
Oily Waters 

In battered assault barges the 
men maneuvered past the mines | 
and out to the ship, sitting low in 
the water. As the barges pulled 
in close te the side, the clerk saw 
the water was thick with oil, and | 
the ship’s flanks and rope ladders 
were blackened with it. The men, 
grabbed for the slippery ladders | 
as the barges swayed, and when! 
the clerk finally stood on deck, his 
fatigues were virgin no more. 


in the water, and the men in it 
ducked the loaded sling. 

In other hatches, worked simul- 
taneously, there were jeeps, 
trucks, and small field artillery 
pieces, both boxed and unboxed. 
Up they came, steel cables stretch- 
ed around their ends as the sun- 


llight gleamed on the dripping 


metal. 

The clerk, on a rope-pulling de- 
tail, guiding the slings across the 
decks to where they dropped into 
the barges, began to appreciate 
what eight or ten hours of this 
meant each day to the hundreds 
of limited service men who made 
up port battalions. 


Hard Work 


He was sent down into the hold 
for a change and there it was 
worse. He had to keep up with the 
empty slings that came flying 
down at him. He rolled barrels 
and pulled boxes. He strained at 
the obstinate fender of a two and 
a half ton truck caught in 4 
bumper crammed in a corner of 
the hold. He lugged the tackle 
hooks and ropes, circled stanchions 
with them, and prayed the truck 
would swing the right way when 
the winch began to grind and the 


| truck crept out of its corner inte 
the free-swinging center of the 


hold. 

In the afternoon the tide came 
_up fast. Heavy waves crashed over 
the decks, trying to knock mea 
into the hold or the sea or the 
barges. Men in rubber suits climb- 
ed down there, up to the hips in 
treacherous water, slopped around, 
ying tackle on submerged jeeps 


t 
The men looked briefly around and trucks which could easily 


at the trucks twisted on 
masts, the broken booms, 
wreckage strewing the deck, and 
the fast ones which the ocean 


slipped over the deck floor now at chow that night, 


bd have slipped and sent them down 


under. 


When he saw the first sergeant 
the clerk 


and then as the tide rose slow- | said, "Sarge, there are more un- 
ly. Then the gangs began to pull | sung heroes in this war than you 


off hatch covers, rig up big iron | 
cables, test motors and winches, | 


and climb down the iron ladders , 


into the hold, layered with slippery 
barrels of oil. Cautiously they roll- 
ed barrel after barrel onio the 
rope net that lay in the middle 
of the hatch. The barrels slipped, 
rolled the wrong way, bumped at 
legs, but eight reached the sling 
each time. 


Barrels Rise 

Great whirrs and rattlings came 
out of the winches as the big 
cables of the boom tightened. The 
winchmen. pressing their levers, 
kept their eyes on the magic 
flicking fingers of the gangway- 
man, who directed the men in the 
hold. The slingful of barrels came 
swinging up. A few of the men 
below, hands on hips, watched the 
sling wavering above their heads 
as the others rolled barrels into 
a second net. The draft swung 
te deck level, dripping. It looked 
gently across the deck, paused at 
the edge, and dropped  siowly 


lean shake a medal at.” 


OCS Procedure 
Is Clarified 


The long-discussed and much- 
debated question of commus- 
sions for enlisted men serving 
in this theater has been clari- 
fied by Headquarters NATOUSA, 
in line with War Department 
instructions. No direct appoint- 
ments are authorized to com- 
missioned grades except for 
combat personnel. Appointments 
are made for battlefield pel- 
formance, and may be 
only if a T/O vacancy exists. 
No will be set up in this 
theater at this time, Headquar- 
ters NATOUSA announced, and 
no men will be to the 
United pe for the pur- 








-|down into the empty corner of 


a waiting barge. The barge swung 


States 
pose of attending Officer Ca=- 
didate Schools. 
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Cardinals Meet Yankees In World Series 








Batter Up 


The airman climbs into his ship, and speeds toward Axis 


land, 


He drops his lead of calling cards, with cool and prac- 


ticed hand. 


But as the bombs crash far below, on railroads, guns and 


tanks, 


The airman’s thoughts are far away, he’s doping out the 


Yanks. 


z?2e2 
A sailor on an LCT is blasted off the deck, 
He flops into the water from a twisted, flaming wreck. 
This doughty tar went under twice, yes, he was damn 


near drowned, 


He murmured, as he slid below, ” Will Chandler take the 


mound?” 


22802 
The grimy doughboy crawls along a hillside raked by 


shells, 
Big Jerry guns have made 
hells. 


But as he races to the charge, what does this doughboy 


do? 


He hollers at a buddy, "Fifty Lire on St. Loo.” 
2722 
Now even in the German lines where Aryan blood runs 


purer, 


The Wehrmacht talks of baseball and just ignores Der 


Fuehrer. 


The Cards to them are strictly Greek, but states this Nazi 


crew, 


"Heil anyone who beats the Yanks, it’s more than we can 


do.” 


his world the hottest of all 


—J. A. B. 


It has been brought to the at- 
tention of this one-time follower 
of baseball that the American fall 
classic, sometimes known as the 
World Series, is about to resume 
its annual stand, with the usual 
road show attached, in New York's 
Yankee stadium. 

“This year’s World Series. which, 
for the benefit of those GIs who 
prefer badminton or lawn bowling, 
is a yearly joust between the pen- 
nant winning combat teams of the 
American and National leagues and 
is aimed mainly at determining 
which shall receive the five thous- 
and and four thousand dollar cuts 
of the gate receipts. It is some- 
thing of a repeat performance 
over which the more rabid may 
console themselves by musing: 


* oe aa 


"Well, I won't see it this time— 
but it was probably better the first 
showing.” 

As a matter of fact, time and 
the draft law have combined to 
change this World Series no little. 
The cast is different, and those 
who survive are said to be some- 
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what tired from the season’s pace 
—largely a flight from their own 
shadows, since in both American 
and National leagues Yanks and 
Cardinals had not the suggestion 
of opposition. 

Underground sources reveal that 
the betting commissioners. patri- 
otic fellows who tear themselves 
from the assembly lines to burn 





The Yankees have voted 32 ser- 
ies shares and 8,500 dollars in bon- 
uses for former members of the 
Yankee organization now in the 
armed forces. Besides full shares, 
the Bombers voted 500 dollars 
apiece to Phil Rizzuto, Buddy Has- 
sett, Tommy Henrich, George Sel- 
kirk and Norman Branch. The 
groundkeepers, clubhouse men, 
doormen and bat boys also came 
in for a share of the bonus. 

@ e 

Washington captured second 
place in the American League 
and Cincinnati clinched second 
in the National League this 
week while Brooklyn dropped to 
fourth place, a half game behind 
the Pirates. The Giants clinched 
the cellar position, the first Polo 
Grounds club to finish last since 


1915. 

a * 

Finishing with a terrific burst of 
speed in the stretch drive, Fairy 
Manhurst won the 5lst renewal of 
the 10,000 dollar added Lawrence 
Realization at Belmont Park. Fairy 
Manhurst added 17.475 dollars to 
his earnings and paid 18.70, 9.20 
and 3.80. Eurasian was second and 
Famous Victory finished third. 


* Pad 
The one and only, that inim- 
itable sports persenality, Jerome 
Herman ”Dizzy” Dean showed up 
at Jefferson Barracks, Mo., this 
week to take his final Army 
Physical. Ol Diz couldn't quite 
make the grade, however, and 
was turned down by the GI 
medics because of a punctured 
eardrum. 

» > 


Manager Billy Southworth has 
Signed a new contract for 1944. 
Southworth came to St. Louis as 
Manager in 1940 and last year led 
the Cards to their first world 
championship since 1934. 

* 2 


A look at. the batting averages 
reveals that this has been an un- 
Uually amaemic year in the 
majors with a marked scarcity of 
300 hitters in the big time. Long 
famous for its heavy hitters, the 
American League currently 
boasts of only two men, Luke 
Appling of the White Sex and 
Roo Wakefield of De- 
treit, who are managing to stay 

ve 300. 

2 ? 

ng McMillin came out the other 
an, With a “beef” against the 
ony for not allowing its trainees 

lay intercollegiate football. Mc- 
Nene evidently envious of the 
eae Oaded clubs that 

m each Saturday, says 
army can’t give him 
‘on why its trainees 
Hlowed to. play for 
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When the Yankees cinched the 
flag early this week they set 
numerous records. It was their 
third pennant in a row and their 
seventh in the last eight years. 
In addition, it was New York’s 
14th pennant which tops all 
major league efforts since the 
turn of the century. For Manager 
Joe McCarthy, now in his 13th 
it was his eighth 
American League triumph. Mc- 
Carthy won the National League 
flag with the Cubs in 1929, which 
gives Marse Joe a total of nine 
pennants. That ties Connie 
Mack’s record and leaves the 
Yankee maestro only one behind 
the all-time high of ten racked 
up by the late John J. McGraw. 
, 2 2? 


Latest reports from the States 
indicate that even the _ fasslin’ 
game is packing ‘em into the 
arenas these days. Sports in gen- 
eral are enjoying a boom year back 
home with the horses making the 
turnstiles really hum. 

2 al 

During the week, the minor 
leagues wound up all bat one 
playoff with not one pennant 
winner taking a playeff title. 


Toronto, four games te two, with 
a 2-0 whitewash job. Elmira cap- 
tured the Eastern League play- 
offs by the same margin with 
an 8-1 win ever the pennant- 
winning Scranton Miners. Col- 
umbus took their third straight 
American Association playoff 
game, beating the Indianapolis 
Indians, 2-0, and will meet Syra- 
cuse in the little World Series. 
First-place Milwaukee was elim- 
inated in the semifinals. The Pa- 
cific Coast League playoffs went 
-.  «  taltaaes San Francisco 


2 ca 
If the war lasts another year, 
and it probably will, 1944 baseball 
wi]l hinge almost entirely on what 
Selective Service decides to do with 
fathers. MW pops are called, there 


a big margin in younger, able, 
players. 


2 = 
Izzie lan, Russian-born 
New York . 
said the other day to Ernie - 





"| Celerade College, 20: New 


midnight candles fixing the odds 
on such events, have again in- 
stalled the Yankees as favorites— 
which shows the force of habit on 
human beings. This year the Yan- 
kees have been reduced to Charley 
Keller, a couple of pitchers and an 
old boy named Bill Dickey. ’ 

The Cardinals were also tap- 
ped by serial numbers, but Branch 
Rickey’s legacy of all the good 





By CY PETERMAN 


(Special To The Stars And Stripes) 


young ballplayers left them in 
much better condition. They, not 
the Yanks, should be favored, but 
cest la guerre and the folly of 
price makers. 

Of course, ‘Killer Keller’ with 
30 home runs is still a menace but 
the Cardinal lefthanders can al- 


. 
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Spud Chandler 

ways walk him; after that age 
and infirmity should do the rest. 

Nick Etten will hold down first 
base, with Joe Gordon at second. 
The veteran Crosetti at short and 
rookie Bill Johnson at third com- 
prise an A-1 inner defense. Of Bud 
Metheny in right field we know 
little, while the hoary-haired 
Dickey has lately emerged from 
the dugout to relieve Ken Sears 


Mort Cooper To Face Chandler 
In Opener At New York 


Philadelphia Inquirer Sports Columnist 


These may be the Yanks, but I’d 
insist on introductions. 

In the matter of pitching they 
have Spud Chandler, Ernie Bon- 
ham and Bill Zuber. Charley 
Wensloff and Hank Borowy, like 
Marius Russo, are possibilities in 
@ season when 15 victories is lois 
of pitching. 

The Cards, on the contrary, still 
look like St. Louis—young, brisk 
and brash, Last year’s heroes, 
Walker Cooper and Whitey Ku- 
rowski, have been spared to base- 
ball by the draft—Kurowski by 
the strange coincidence that one 
of the strongest throwing arms is 
nonetheless crooked—and Martin 
Marion still covers plenty of pas- 
ture as roving shortstop: Flashy 
Lou Klein at second has replaced 
the veteran Jimmy Brown, while 
luckiest of all is the Philly fugi- 
tive, Danny Litwhiler in left field. 
One of the Walkers, first name 
Harry, carries the torch for Terry 
Moore and he'll have to be some- 
thing to make us forget the Car- 
dinals’ firebrand of last year. 

Two-game winner Johnny Beaz- 
ley is now commissioned with the 
armed forces, but Mort Cooper 
should shake the jinx and win a 
glamor game before he’s retired. 
Max Lanier, Howard Krist and Al 
Brazle are three stout lads, sup- 
ported by such as Ernie White 
(his arm may be ready) and the 
two Harrys, Brecheen and Gum- 
bert. Anyone throwing lefthanded 
should annoy the Yanks, so re- 
member the names Lanier, White 
and Brazle. 

Now, having given the impres- 
sion [ incline to the Cardinals. al- 
though the experts say the Yanks 
are sure to win, let me offer a 
final suggestion. As one who has 
followed Series since the gay days 
of Babe Ruth and has seen what 
happens to published selections, 
pay no attention to what you've 
just read. Try and discover whieh 
team the majority of smart base- 
ball writers pick to win—then 
rush and bet your bank and bed- 
roll on the other. Remember only 
that this year odds and averages 
don’t mean a thing. Age is the 
item. They've still got to totter 





and Rollie Hemsley as catchers. 


‘round those bases. 








FOOTBALL RESULTS 





(SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 25TH) 


EAST 

Army, 27, Villanova, 6 

Navy, 31; North Carolina Preflight, 0 
Notre Dame, 41; Pittsburgh, 0 
Pennsylvania, 47; Princeton, 9 

Y&le, 20: New London Coast Guard Acad- 
emy, 12 

Colgate, 7; Rochester, @ 

Penn State, 14; Bucknell, @ 
Dartmeuth, 3; Holy Cross, @ 

MIDWEST 

Michigan, 57; Western Michigan, 6 
lewa Preflight, 28: Ohio State, 13 
Minnesota, 26; Missouri, 13 

Camp Grant, 10; Wisconsin, 7 tH! 
Great Lakes, 21; lewa, 7 


Arkansas, 59; Missour: Mines, @ 


Nerthwestern, 14; Indiana, 6 nr 
Purdue, 21; Marquette. @ 
8OUTH 


Georgia Tech, 20; North Carolina, 7 
Duke, 61; Richmend, 6 

Virginia, 7; Richmend Army Base, 7 
Presbyterian, 13; Clemson, 12 
Leuis:ana State. 34; Georgia, 27 
SOUTHWEST 


Texas, 65; Biackliand Army Airfield, 6 
Texas A and M, 40; Bryan Army Air- 


Oklanoma, 22; Naval Air Station (Corpus 
Christi, Tex.). 6 
Tulsa, 20; Seuthern Methodist, 7 
Southwestern, 20; North Texas Aggies, 0 
FAR WEST 
Washington 35; Whitman, 6 

Mexice, 7 
California. 27: St. Mary's, 12 
Seuthern Califermia, 20; UCLA, @ 


College of the Pacific, 13; St. Mary's 
Preflight, 7 





Algiers Stages 
GI "World Series’ 


North Africa will have its own 
World Series beginning Oct. 3 
when the Casablanca Yankees 








.{looks like Michigan, the Iowa Sea- 


The heavy huze which has hung 
over the much muddled college 
football picture. causing dopesters 
back home to run around in be- 
wildered circles has lifted some- 
what and revealed a few interest- 
ing details to the followers of the 
annual pigskin parade. 

While it is too early to pick the 
nation’s top teams on the basis of 
their performance so far, sports 
scribes have already labeled Duke 
University’s Blue Devils as one of 
the stand-out teams of the year. 
Unveiling a crushing ground of- 
fensive, Wallace Wade's eleven 
rolled over Richmond University, 
61-0, and the Camp Lejeune 
Marines, 40-0. The Richmond team 
which started seven veterans from 
last year's Southern Conference 
champ, William and Mary, was 
helpless before Duke's powerhouse 


tactics. The Marines did not do 
much better. 
Dartmouth looms as the top 


team in the East with seven let- 
termen and li members of last 
year’s team returning as Navy 
V-12s. Paced by the famous Ford- 
ham football twins, Andrejco and 
Cheverko. coach Earl Brown's men 
nosed out a strong Holy Cross 
team, 3-0. Both Army and Navy 
present a formidable array of tal- 
ent this season and both have been 
highly touted for the mythical 
eastern championship. The sailors 
soundly trounced North Carolina 
Preflight 31-0. Army, led by a 19 
year old Plebe halfback, Gene 
Davis, swamped Villanova, 27-0. 

In the Midwest many of the top- 
flight teams boast a star-studded 
array of Navy talent. Right now it 


hawks, Netre Dame, Purdue and 
in that order. Fritz 


Duke Looms Large 
On Football Horizon 


stars and have already beat Ohio 
State, 28-13, and Lllinois, 32-18. 
Purdue's Boilermakers have also 
won two games, with victories over 
Great Lakes (23-13) and Mai quette 
(21-0). Minnesota won its first over 
— balanced Missouri team, 26- 
1 


A dark horse looms as one of the 
stand-out teams in the southwest 
this season. Topheavy with a tal- 
ented array of V-12 material, 
Southwestern University, whose 
reputation in former years was 
only at the whispering stage, 
promises to make plenty of trouble 
for the traditional powerhouses of 
the southwest. Both Texas and 
Texas A and M will probably share 
the. spotiight with Southwestern 
this seascn. 

The Pacific coast presents a 
similar paradox. Alonzo Stagg’'s 
College of the Pacific, whose only 
claim to fame used to rest on the 
fact that it boasted the oldest foot- 
ball coach in the country, promises 
to make plenty of trouble for the 
big boys on the Pacific coast this 
year. As a matter of fact, it has 
already taken the measure of St. 
Mary's Preflight, one of the rank- 
ing naval preflight schools in the 
country, 13-7. 

Following is a list of the steading 
football games to be played this 
week (with Stars and Stripes selee- 
tions in boldface): Army-Celgaie; 
Columbia-Princeton; Navy-Cornell; 
Penn State-North Carolina; Penn- 
sylvania-Yale; West Virginia-Vir- 
ginia; Deke-Ncrth Caroiina Pre- 
flight; LSU-Rice; Texas-North 
Dakota; TCU-Arkansas; Texas A 
and M-Texas Tech; SMU-Nerth 
Texas ; Seuthern California- 
California; Del Monte Preflight- 
St. Mary’s; Great Lakes-Pitis- 
a Preflight. ay 
owa; a owa State; 
Miehigan- Misseuri- 


Northwestern ; 
Ohieg State; Minmesota- . 
Tech; @kila- 
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It Happened At Home 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAS 4AAAAAAAAAS 
Stalin and the War Bond Drive... 


Premier Joseph Stalin, a juryman, an insurance agent and seven 
men on a raft were headliners last week in the drive to push the 
Third War Loan Drive over the top in its 15 billion dollar goal, A 
message from Russia’s premier was read at a war bond rally in 
Washington. Urging Americans to buy more bonds to help bring 
victory "over the enemy in the shortest possible time,” Stalin said 
that Russia was using American planes, tanks and guns with great 
effect . . . Returning the compliment, citizens of Newton, Mass., 
holding a rally in their high school auditorium, bought 1,300 dollars 
in war bonds to be presented to Premier Stalin and the Russian 
people and in Abbeville, La., a member of the parish police jury and 
an insurance salesman bought 25 dollar bonds in Stalin’s name and 
cabled the news to Moscow . .. While these events were taking place, 
the seven war workers on a raft in the Willamette River near Port- 
land, Ore., continued to do battle with the State of Oregon. Oregon 
had still not raised its bond quota and the raftees, who have been 
sitting it out in protest on their life raft, were down to their last 
chocolate ration. The men were still holding out—and so was Oregon, 
which had only raised 62 percent of its quota as the campaign moved 
into its last week. 


Optimism ... 


Between the wild public elation and the official soberness over 
the surrender of Italy was a wide gulf which this week was being 
effectively narrowed. Always optimistic, the American people saw an 
early end to the war in Italy’s capitulation, a vision that official 
Washington was quick to temper. This week military leaders called a 
conference of industrial and newspaper officials and listed some of 
the obstacles still facing the United Nations: (1) Although German 
military leaders have abandoned hope of winning the war, German 
morale was still far from broken; (2) the possibility of an early col- 
lapse of Germany or Japan is remote; (3) Japanese power "in many 
ways is steadily increasing”; (4) the German combat strength has 
tripled in the four years since the invasion of Poland; (5) the de- 
feat of Japan will call for devastating attacks on her home islands; 
(6) when the United Nations start hitting the enemy’s main defenses, 
"our losses may well be so heavy that they will be felt in every 
village and town in the United States.” 


Senators Return... 


Back from their 40,000 mile tour of the world’s battlefronts, three 
Senators held a press conference this week in which they joined the 
military experts in predicting a long road ahead . . . Sen. Richard B. 
Russell, Georgia Democrat, as spokesman for the group, said that 
Americans were underestimating the strength of Japan, that Ger- 
many cannot be whipped by air power alone, that victory is still a 
long way off, that there was no room for overconfidence or com- 
placency even though Allied armies are on the march, His statement 
was endorsed by Senators James M. Mead, New York Democrat, and 
Ralph O. Brewster, Maine Republican, who also reported: (1) that 
every commanding officer fighting the Japanese wants more equip- 
ment to throw against the enemy, but "recognizes that the war in 
Europe ought to get priority,”; (2) the Japanese have doubled their 
shipbuilding and are turning out more planes and ships than Amer- 
icans have been led to believe; (3) the administration should act 
now to get postwar rights for private commercial aviation at airports 
built by the U.S. while the Lend-Lease balance is overwhelmingly in 


our favor. 
oo 


News Notes... 


The first all-soybean meal was served this week in Dearborn, 
Mich., by a soybean chemist of the Carver Laboratories to a group of 
women reporters. The menu included soybean milk, cheese, crackers, 
bread, cutlet, custard and ice cream ... Searching for the sources 
of Chicago’s worst infzntile paralysis epidemic in history, a Yale 
university scientist reported that the city’s sewage contained the 
virus of the disease and was one of the biggest causes of the epi- 
demic ... The Office of Price Adminisiration has canceled the steep 
rent increases in iJew York City and frozen rent levels as of last 
March 1...The Stevens Hotel, the world’s largest, has been purchased 
from the Army by Arnold Kirkeby, a Chicago hotel operator, for 
5,251,000 dollars. It had been used as an Air Force training center 
since last March . . . The Southea:fern Greyhound Lines have ap- 
plied for authority to operate 29 helicopter mail and passenger routes 
in the South and are planning to convert the flat tops of their bus 
terminals into landing fields . . . In Leng Beach, Cal., S-Sgt. John 
M. Westervelt celebrated his 75th birthday and 45th year in the 
Army this week. The Army’s oldest enlisted man, Sgt. Westervelt is 
in charge of the mailroom at the 6th Ferrying Group of the Air 
Transport Command .. . Fourteen miners were killed and nine 
others injured in a coal mine explosion near Forrestville, Pa... . 
Cutting out the middleman, farmers are driving 60 miles into Port- 
land, Ore., to sell their produce directly to the consumer. Scores of 
retailers in Portland have been cited by the OPA for overcharging 
... As the week ended, however, no one had yet cut out the mid- 
dleman in the barber business of Seattle, where haircuts noW re- 
portedly cost one dollar each. 


From Broadway to Hollywood ... 


Gypsy Rose Lee, whose versatile talents are well-known, has 
just turned playwright. Her play, "The Naked Genius,” is booked 
for a Broadway showing soon ... “Lifeboat,” Alfred Hitchcock’s 
latest drama for 20th Century Fox, will feature Tallulah Bankhead, 
. . . Orson Welles, who once startled the nation with a make-believe 
invasion from Mars, is now married to Rita Hayworth, who will 
reportedly star in his next picture . . . Among Hollywood’s recent 
film releases are: "Holy Matrimony,” starring Monty Woolley and 
Gracie Fields; "Watch On the Rhine,” with Bette Davis and Paul 


German Horror Tale 
Related By Survivors 


MOSCOW—The Russian village 
of Timanovichi near Chernigov 
will rank with the Czech village of 
Lidice in the annals of German 
bestiality. according to a corre- 
spondent who interviewed the 
handful of survivors. Angered by 
the refusal of the people to with- 
draw with the German army as the 
Soviets advanced, the Nazi com- 
mander rounded up the entire 
population and divided it into 
three groups—men, women and 
children. 

The men were cold-bloodedly 
bayoneted to death. The children 
were hurled into a huge bonfire, 
the correspondent reported. One 
boy was tied to the tail of an of- 
ficer’s horse and dragged across a 
field before the Nazi emptied his 
revolver into the child. Then came 
the women's turn. They were strip- 
ped, beaten with birch rods,’ at- 
tacked, then shot. Before the Nazis 
pulled out, arson squads set fire 
to 384 houses in the village. 





British Boxers Win 
In Tunisian Bouts 





A series of weekly boxing bouts 
between American and_ British 
fighters is now being staged at a 
U.S. hospital somewhere in Tu- 
nisia. The second card of the 
series was held on Sept. 23 and 
resulted in the British taking 
seven out of eight bouts. The one 
American victory of the evening 
was scored by Cpl. Jack Smith, 
135, who kayoed Bob Barber, a 
British Army lightweight, in the 
second round of a scheduled 
three-rounder. 

All American scrappers who feel 
that they can do better against 
the British boys and who would 
like to help keep the boxing series 
going shovld get in uch with 
— William A. Vickers, APO 





WRITERS KILLED 


(Continued from Page 1) 





of fire. Those two enemy tanks 
were finished but a third still 
waited. 

"Now it started to advance down 

the road toward us. It was about. 
400 yards away when I and the 
other (American) correspondents 
crossed the road to a protecting 
bend. 
"Fifteen seconds later an enemy 
shell thundered into the area where 
we had been standing—the Mark 
III had been zeroing in on us. Two 
Britishers and one Australian who 
had remained there were killed.” 
Austin was considered to have 
had one of the best military back- 
grounds of all British correspond- 
ents. He landed in North Africa 
last November and spent almost 
his entire time at the front. At the 
outbreak of the war he was a wing 
commander with RAF public rela- 
tions but resigned to return to the 
Daily Herald. A retiring Scot, he 
was the author of two war books. 
Representing all Australian 
morning papers, Munday had been 
abroad two and a'‘half years in 
Burma and with the 8th Army in 
the western desert and Tunisia. 


Sale was a veteran reporter and 
flew on the historic RAF Berlin 
raid last January. He was formerly 
aviation editor of the London 
Daily Telegraph. 


The four men who were killed 
or wounded and Frank Gillard of 
BBC were the only British news- 
men to land with the British 
of the 5th Army. Austin, Munday 
and Sale were the first correspond- 





Lukas; and "This Is the Army,” from the stage show of the same 
name, 


ents to be killed in this theater. 








in their reserves in a desperate 
attempt to sweep the Allied troops 
back into the sea. : 
It was the constant inpouring 
of fresh fighting troops, plus ex- 
célient naval and air support, that 
turned the tide for the 5th Army, 
giving them the strength to hit 
back hard and push forward slow- 
ly but surely. From the beaches, 
the British and American soldiers 
fought up to the rising ground 
into the twisting, narrow moun- 
tain passes, deep into the high 
ground, north, northeast and 
northwest of Salerno. Coupled 
with the threat of the fast up- 
coming British 8th Army on the 
Adriatic coast, the 5th Army 
forced the Germans to swing back 
their whole line, using Salerno as 
a pivot. 
Then, this week, 5th Army 
troops started smashing forward 


FOGGIA’S CAPTURE 


(Continued from Page 1) 








mile round trip from Foggia and 
Flying Fortresses already have 
flown’ that distance to bomb Bol- 
zano, in northern Italy. B-24s now 
operating under NAAF direction 
flew a 2,400-mile round trip to 
bomb the Ploesti oilfields in Ru- 
mania, and that range from Fog- 
gia would easily cover all of Ger- 
many and any targets in occupied 
Europe. 

The principal field in the Foggia 
system—Foggia-Gino Lisa—has a 
number of buildings and hangars 
and other excellent equipment in- 
cluding night landing facilities. 
The satellites vary in size from 
landing strips 1,000 yards long and 
100 yards wide to fields 1,700 yards 
by 450 yards. 

The first Allied officers to reach 
Foggia said the Germans had 
burned all the planes they were 
not able to fly away, and that 
what buildings had not been bomb- 
ed by Allied planes were wrecked 
by the Germans. 

There has been no word yet that 
Allied planes are operating from 
the Foggia fields, but this may be 
due in part to the bad weather 
in Italy this week. 


JAPS FALL BACK 


(Continued from Page 1) 








lied troops dropped behind Lae, 
north of Salamaua, and demoral- 
ized both bases into quick defeats. 
The same technique, these writers 
say, may be worked shortly by an 
Allied attack on Wewak or Madang 
while Finschhaven is on its last 
legs. 

Heavy Allied air blows at both 
Wewak and Madang this week 
partially substantiated these views. 
Hub of Jap air power on the island, 
Wewak was hit twice with hun- 
dreds of tons of bombs. At least 50 
parked aircraft were wrecked on 
the ground, seven merchant ships 
of a newly-arrived convoy were 
sunk in the harbor, and the largest 
Jap ammunition dump on the 
island was blown up in the twin 
blow. At least 16 Jap fighters were 
knocked down at a loss of three 
Allied planes. Near Madang, 70 
miles south of Wewak, encamp- 
ments were plastered with 100 tons 
of explosives Tuesday. 

The strategic importance of these 
more northern bases was obvious 
While the capture of Finschhaven 
would give the Allies a short water 
route across the Vitiaz Straits to 
Jap-held New Britain and power- 
ful Rabaul, the elimination of Ma- 
dang and Wewak on Finschhaven’s 
flank would be essential before any 
operations could be carried out 


. (Continued from Page 1) 


5th Army Takes Naples 





more quickly, taking strongpoint 
after strongpoint in the tough 
mountain terrain. . 

In the more northeastern Sa- 
lerno sector, where the terrain 
was less difficult and the German 
resistance less stubborn, the 5th 
Army push went forward more 
quickly. Allied troops drove a tri- 
angular wedge 11 miles deep into 
the back-swinging German hinge, 
as they took Cassano, 21 miles 
northeast of Salerno. 

PINCH OFF TOWN 

The triangle became a rectangle 
when the Sth Army divisions 
widened the point of the spear- 
head of the wedge by taking over 
Lioni, a small town nine miles di- 
rectly east of Cassano. Then, in 
the lower right hand corner of 
the wedge, Allied soldiers secured 
their position by pinching off the 
town of Castelnuovo, seven miles 
southeast of Lioni. 

But in the high hills just north 
of Salerno, things went a little 
more slowly. The Germans were 
taking fullest advantage of the 
wonderful  defensive-fighting 
country. By scattering a small 
rearguard force behind the cover 
of crags and cliffs, the Germans 
were able to stall Allied progress 
smnorrecey. The Allies had a ter- 
tific supply problem — everything 
had be brought up by pack 
mule. 

Still, despite the stiff German 
resistance and their superior posi- 
tions, British and American troops 
never stopped coming until they 
finally swept through the small, 
much-fought-over town of Sala, 
squeezing out the remnants of 
German troops from the last 
fringes of high ground nine miles 
northwest of Salerno. 

ROAD CONTROL 

From Sala, General — Clark's 
troops had complete observation 
of the road rushing down into the 
plain up to Nocera, important 
road-and-mail center eight miles 
northwest of Salerno and only 20 
miles from the outskirts of Naples. 


But the Germans had similar 
ohservation. The Germans were 
entrenched on the hilltops near 
the mouth of the Sorrento penin- 
sula, on the Allied left flank, 
several miles southwest of Nocera. 
Before they could control Nocera 
and the road to Naples, the 5th 
Army first had to knogk the Ger- 
mans off the hilltops and mop up 
their entire left flank. 

So they did just that. In an all- 
out sweep all along the line, the 
Allied soldiers pushed the Germans 
completely out of the hills on their 
flank and kept going until they 
took Castellammare, a vital ship- 
yard and naval base on the south- 
ern shore of the Gulf of Naples. 
After that they advanced several 
more miles to Pompeii, 13 air miles 
from Naples. Simultaneously, oth- 
er Allied units arched into Nocera. 


8TH STRETCHED OUT 


On the eastern coast of the Ital- 
ian boot, Gen. Sir Bernard Mont- 
gomery’s 8th Army was this week 
stretched out from the Taranto- 
Bari line on top of the Italian heel, 
way up past the Ofanto River, 25 
miles from Bari along the Adri- 
atic coast. From here, the 8th Ar- 
my made several sharp thrusts, 
against slight opposition, pushing 
past Margherita di Savoia. There 
was no stopping here, and the very 
next morning a strong mobile ar- 
mored force punched right into 
Foggia. 

Field Marshal Kesselring this 
week was having other worries, too. 
He was having "Italian-trouble.” 
In hills deep behind the German 
lines in Italy, Italian soldiers and 
civilians organized into small guer- 
rilla bands and were here and 





against the Japs across the narrow 





waters, ‘ 


there sabotaging German commun- 
ications and transportation. 





TERRY AND THE PIRATES 






















Y’ UNNASTAND WOT 
YER T’ DO?..MIGS LACE ~ 
1S T THINK IM DOIN’ 

TH’ SINGIN’!... YOU JUS’ 
SPIN TH’ RECORD WHEN I 
GIVE YUH TH’ CUE! 
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